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ITALY. 

has excited some ension 
and mortification in the upper classes of Italy. They do 

not understand England sufficiently to know what all this shout- 
ing and handshaking comes to. They cannot conceive that 
the visit which seems to have driven half London wild with joy 
is, so far as politics go, a mere accident, and that not one ina 
hundred of those who shout after the General has even the 
most distant idea that there are parties in Italy, and that the 
of GARIBALD! is supposed to find favour in English eyes. 

ut if the Italians do not understand us, neither, it ought to 
be said, do we understand the Italians. The great difficulty 
which the Italian Ministry and the Italian Court, and all Italians 
capable of aes ty true position of their country, 
have to encounter, is the difficulty of maintaining peace. Those 
who have the task on their hands of daily government, who have 


access through diplomacy to the rulers of other European | 


States, who have to negotiate loans and impose taxes, who 


have to drill and equip the army, are almost unanimous in | 


their desire to keep the peace as long as it is possible. They 


know how terribly Italy might suffer in a war; how delicate 


and frail is the edifice of her mercantile prosperity ; how many 
there are, even in Italy itself, who shout for her when she 
seems to be prosperous, but who would turn their backs on 
her if peso befell. hee, It is true that the army is a 
necessity for » an e expense of the army seems so 
enormous that oon Italians wah to use it while they have 

it, and not to throw away a chance of which financial 

ifficulties may soon deprive them. But prudence whis 


- that, even although the army exists, it could not be in 


war without a vast outlay of money. It would probably have 
to fight its way through many reverses and partial successes 
into an equality with the Austrian army, even if it were not 
besten the field at once. That is, a war on a prodigious 
scale, and protracted through several campaigns, might at last 
drive the Austrians to some compromise. That Italy could 
stand such a war, that at the cost of any sacrifices she could 
find the money for it, isso doubtful that Italian statesmen 
shrink in horror from the pr t. The more uine 
rely, not only on the sword of Italy, but on the 
inherent weakness of Austria; and on the probability 
that in her next great struggle she will fall to pieces. But 
Italy has her hae = of this kind almost as great as those that 
beset her rival. Italy has to keep her hold on Naples by the 
exercise of a force which, although it is welcome to all that is 
best and most patriotic at Naples, is still force, and nothing 
else. If the day of adversity came, the local jealousies which 
for ages distracted the peninsula might easily revive, and the 
unity of Italy pass away likea dream, IfItaly is to win Venice 
through a general Euro war, the opportunity will come 
when greater Powers than herself call her to fight. Therefore 
a war in which Italy single-handed shall challenge Austria to 

t for Venetia is looked on with dismay by those who, as 
occupying the first places under the Constitution which Italy 
has adopted, have a right to think themselves the leaders of 
the nation. ‘But there are many Italians who do not reason 
on the matter at all, who only and talk; and they long to 
go to war at once, and firmly believe that if they ail put on 
red shirts, and sang what, under the theological system of 
modern Europe, are called hymns to Garipatpi, they could 
take the Quadrilateral in a fortnight. Garipacp1 is himself a 
complete Garibaldian, and he cannot receive a sword even in 
England without ising to cut his way to Rome and 
Venice with it. e Italian leaders say that it is rather hard 
on them that England should encourage folly of this sort. 
It is they, not GaripaLpi, who sent Cavour to the Con- 
gress of Paris and the Piedmontese army into the field; 
tt is they who have got together a disciplined and formidable 


army now ; it is they who provide taxes, and encourage Italy 


to bear silently and patiently the burdens which her unity has 
brought on her. It is they, not Garra.p1, who will have to 
encounter those disheartening difficulties in the civil adminis- 
tration, in the Cabinet, in the care for all the industry and 
happiness of private life, which war imposes on responsible 
chiefs. They complain, with some justice, that England should 
encourage those who give them most trouble, should lend a 
favouring ear to such nonsense as assurances that the road to 
Rome and Venice lies open to the brave, and should have no 
other answer or excuse to give than that of supreme and abso- 
lute insular ignorance. 

In a quiet way, Italy is going on fairly enough. Money 
is very much wanted, but then money is poured into her 
with a prodigal hand. She has to make sacrifices in 
order to carry her affairs on, but there are plenty of 
purchasers for all that she has to sell. The Italian 
Ministry is stated to have recently sold the State railways, 
and the bulk of the State domains. This is living on capital ; 
_ but the readiness with which the sales were effected and large 
sums obtained shows that great capitalists think Italy worth 
investing in. There is no reason why a State should own 
_ railways, and the money spent on them was a fund which the 
| State had a perfect right to resume when it thought proper. 
_ The sale of the State lands will be of the greatest service to 
| the neighbourhoods in which they are situated, for the pur- 
| chasers can only make their investment pay by improving the 

land. The greater part of these domains are situated in the 
| Southern provinces, and the improvement of the Southern 
| provinces ce been undertaken, both by public and private 
enterprise, on a scale and with a vigour which show those 
acquainted with the details that the benefits which Southern 
Italy has reaped from the Union are solid and manifest. Good 
| seals in every direction, the money 
| being found by the provincial authorities under the tee 
of the Government. Large schemes of draining i 
| have been set on foot, and little by little the hoarded weal 
|is being employed in ways t promise to enrich 
country. The natives of Southern Italy have had one 
of the worst Governments under the sun for several 


and selling, 

they have saved from the grasp of their rulers, 
‘of the robbers inflicted on them by the weakness 
of their Government, some few of the representatives 


road to riches. It will be man i 
resources of Southern Italy and Sicily are developed ; po 


the worse, a change may be effected within the next quarter 
of a century which defies calculation. In. estimating the 
prospects of Italy, it must be understood that, great as is the 
public expenditure of the kingdom, and disproportionate as 
is the cost of the army to the sum that can be procured by 
on works of private utility. Foreigners, through loans and 
credit companies, find a large portion of the capita! expended 
under either head; and those who invest in private undertakings, 
and seek to make Italy rich for their own sake, are in a great 


measure to do this because they see that Italy has 
a great army, a policy and standing which command the 
respect of Europe. Italy cannot pay for her army except by 
borrowing, and by using such means of anticipating the future 


as the sale of her State domains. But under cover of 
a Government which is strong because it has a numerous and 
creditable army at its command, capital is pouring into the. 


THE 
or 
hundred - but - have been going on for some 
and many of the elements of wealth. All they want is a good 
market, ready access to it, the power and habit of combina- 
tion, and an education which shall them from a 
- ' if the political condition of the country remains unaltered for ‘ 
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country, and the hoards lying waste in the South are being 
brought out, and the foundation is being laid of a wealth 
which will some my Aone Italy to maintain without loans 
an army of the first 

There is a great dearth of first-rate ability in Italy, but 
there is plenty of average ability up to ordinary business and 
capable of seeing and dealing with events in a sensible and 
vigorous way. ‘There is also an abundance of that wisdom 
which consists in the acceptance of the inevitable, and in a 
ready acquiescence when the consequences of the change that 
has taken place in Italy affect personal interests. The recent 
success of the present Ministry in ing the Bill for the 
equalization of the Land tax does credit to the Italians. 
It is true that the arguments for the change were irresistible 
as arguments, but, in a country capable of governing itself, 
good arguments in public often share the fate which good 
advice does everywhere in private life. There was a most 
startling inequality in the assessments of the different pro- 
vinces. Lombardy, for example, was paying the additional 
taxes im by Austria as a means of conquering Italy and 
holding Lombardy in subjection. Tuscany, on the other hand, 
which was governed as well as a little country can be governed 
by a little prince, was very lightly taxed. It was, of course, 
theoretically absurd that the unity of Italy should bring Lom- 
bardy no relief, and that the Lombards should pay their 
brethren and deliverers exactly as much as had been wrung 
out of them by their alien oppressors. Nothing, therefore, could 
be more natural or more equitable than that all the provinces 
of free Italy should pay a uniform rate. But what was taken 
off those who paid much had to be put on to the shoulders of 
those who paid little, for the state of the Italian Budget did 
not permit that the total should be reduced. Piedmont and 
Tuscany had to pay more because Lombardy and Naples had 
to pay hone But Piedmont and Tuscany are themselves the 
two strongholds of the Ministry, and the Ministers had therefore 
to dip into the pockets of their staunchest su in order 
to put their political adversaries in better funds. It is creditable 
to the Ministers that they should have persevered, and to the 
Parliament that this perseverance should have been successful. 
Italy is governed with very tolerable ease and very tolerable 
skill, and every month some little step is taken towards the 
establishment of the order of things that exists. It is to 
questions of home administration that the Government almost 
entirely devotes itself, although, for form’s sake, and that it 
may not lose the reputation of grand political activity, it 
revives the Roman question, and permits the official press to 
suggest that the solution of that question is at hand. But it 
is perfectly aware of its absolute dependence on France, and 
France seems inclined to make things at Rome more com- 
fortable to itself rather than to leave Rome altogether. If it 
is true that the new Em of Mexico has been ordered to 
take M. pe Meropve with him, and to transport that bitter 
enemy of the Emperor of the Frencu to the other side 
of the Atlantic, it shows that there is really some- 
thing v useful as well as ornamental in having an 
obedient Archduke and a remote dependency thousands 
of miles away. The next step will probably be to 
put down that absurd Pontifical army which was M. DE 
Merope’s delight, which answered no conceivable purpose 
that an army should fulfil, which could not keep order at 
home and would have been swept away like rotten weeds on 
the first burst of war, and which has forced the Porz to keep 
sending his hat begging round Europe, until now it is being 
sent round in vain. But whether, when the Popz’s troops 
are suppressed, the Italian troops will be the least nearer 
coming in is a different matter, and the Italians do not seem 
to be much more confident on this point than the rest of the 
world. 


THE DANISH QUESTION. 


. capture of Dybbol and of two or three thousind 


prisoners has not impressed Europe in general with 
admiration, but possibly the Prussians may be more manage- 
able since they have acquired a certain portion of what they 
will consider glory. The Austrians satisfied themselves early 
in the campaign that their troops were efficient, and they have 
since under the shade of their scanty laurels. Their 


allies and rivals have now accomplished a somewhat more 
important feat, and the King of Prussia divides the credit of 
the achievement between Provipence and Prince Frepericx 
Cuartes. As England and France have agreed to propose an 
armistice at the opening of the Conference, there is some 
reason to hope that useless bloodshed will at least be inter- 


of Dybbol, and there seems to be no sufficient reason for the 
rumoured intention of the Prussians to besiege Fredericia. The 
exploit which has been accomplished resembles, to a certain 
extent, the French siege of Antwerp in 1831. The Dutch 
garrison was like the Danes, fighting for honour, without @ 
hope of relief or of ultimate success. The French army 
endeavoured to persuade itself that its credit was engaged in 
the enterprise, and General Gférarp had the opportunity of 
winning the Marshal’s baton which he had more meritoriously 
earned in his previous career. If the official documents of the 
time were consulted, it might perhaps appear that Divine aid 
was, at Antwerp as well as at Dybbol, afforded to besiegers 
who were already irresistible. The practical moral of both 
events is that weak States should, if possible, avoid war with 
their more powerful neighbours. Tene might have been 
preserved six months or three months ago by compromises 
which have become impossible since the excellent qualities of 
the Prussian firearms have been practically demonstrated. 


Mr. von Bismark takes the opportunity, in a diplomatic 
circular, of reminding the parties to the Conference and the 
world at large of the extended character of her contemplated 
demands. ‘The arrangements of 1851 and 1852 have, accord- 
ing to his statement, been the cause of war, and therefore 
they must be superseded by some system which offers a better 
hope of permanence. It might be objected that, even on 
the Prussian theory, the quarrel originated, not in the 
nature of the contracts between Denmark and Germany, 
but on the violation of the Danish engagements; and 
accordingly it would seem that the true remedy is to be found 
rather in additional securities than in the introduction of an 
altered system of obligations. As often, however, as the 
master of many legions enters into a discussion with the 
master of few, the sword is thrown into the scale which is 
insufficiently weighted with ordinary logic. The Prussian 
circular is a modified version of the ancient warning of woe to 
the conquered. It is also incidentally intended as a rebuff 
to the most prominent protector of Denmark. English habits 
of criticism form an inseparable part of the national character, 
and it is useless to recommend silence to either House 
of Parliament; yet it is unfortunate that, at the very 
moment when influence in Germany was most desirable, 
the Ministers should have felt called upon to echo the 
indignation of the Opposition on the occasion of the bom- 
bardment of Sonderburg. It might also have been expedient 
to deprive the representative of the German Diet of a welcome 
oracerer | grievance, for, if the censures on the Prussian 
army could have been suppressed, Prussia would scarcely have 
thought it necessary to affect indignation at the supposed 
slight to Baron Beust. As far as the German Powers are 
concerned, the Conference opens under highly unfavourable 
auspices. Austria and Prussia seem to have in some degree 
repudiated the Treaty of 1852 as the basis of a future settle- 
ment. The French suggestion that the question should be 
left to the decision of the Duchies is, as it seems, not 
to be complicated by an unjustifiable appeal to universal 
suffrage; but, as Lord Crarenpon says that England and 
France have arrived at an agreement, it must be assumed that 
Lord Russeiu and Lord PaLMeERsTon are pre to reconsider 
some of the points which had been decided by treaty. It 
would have been far better to have negotiated in the first 
instance with those who are most directly interested in the 
quarrel. A treaty which is an insurmountable impediment 
to peace is not a triumph of diplomacy. Mr. Layarp was 
perfectly correct in his assertion that the most improvident 
and inconvenient of treaties was legally binding, but England 
cannot prudently stand alone in defending the unfortunate 
provisions of 1852. Even Russia refuses to concur in vindi- 
cating the treaty which France denounces as obsolete and 
inoperative. It will be well if the disputants can be induced 
to acquiesce in the retention of any part of its contents. 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday last may 
not improbably have been useful. It was not the business of 
Parliament to prescribe the basis of the Conference, but the 
Government may derive a valuable lesson from the warning 
that it is absurd to regard the Treaty of 1852 as the onl 
condition of a settlement. Mr. Osborne described with m 
effect the singular vacillation of the Government at the close 
of the Schleswig-Holstein war, and he reminded Lord 
Patmerston of his own proposal that Schleswig should be 
divided between Germany and Denmark. The Russian pro-~ 
ject of interrupting the regular course of succession in 
Holstein, if not in Schleswig, was a principal cause of 
the difficulties which have since occurred. It is strange 
that the English Government should cling #0 obastinately 


to an arrangement of foreign, and scarcely of friendly, 
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origin. The excusable prejudice which enlists popular 

ing on the side of the combatant is not 
a rule for the conduct of statesmen. The Germans have, 
duririg the controversy, been intemperate and aggressive, and 


" Prussia ahd Austria have used their great superiority of force 


in a manner equally anomalous and offensive; but it never- 
theless is certain that throughout the whole course of the dis- 
cussion Denmark displayed systematic obstinacy in resisting 
just or legal demands. All parties now agree that Federal 
Execution would not have been in itself an act of war, yet the 
professed friends of Denmark in England repeatedly insisted 
on the right of forcible resistance to the mandate of the Diet. 


_It will hereafter be admitted that the incorporation of Schles- 


wig by the Constitution of November furnished Germany with 
a technical excuse for war. The armed invasion which 
was substituted for verbal remonstrance may’ have been 
immoral, but, according to international precedents, it 
was not illegal. The quarrel which seems to Englishmen 
trivial and vexatious happens to unite the opinions and to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the entire German nation. The 
Princes thought it prudent to swim with the stream, and two 
or three of their number really participated in the general 
feeling of indignation. The two great Powers hoped to 
moderate the excitement by anticipating its objects, and at 
first they seem to have intended the smallest possible injury 
to Denmark. A war of two or three months has perhaps 
changed their policy, as it furnishes them with a pretext for 
abandoning the original ground of the dispute. 

France and Russia have, by their unwillingness to engage in 
the contest, saved England from a serious peril. The whole 
country is now determined to persevere in the neutrality which 
Lord Russe. ought never to have endangered by menaces or 
by proposals of interference. Mr. Disrartr has discovered 
from the Correspondence the weak point of the Ministerial 
case, and, instead of hinting at the expediency of war, he pro- 
fesses himself an uncompromising advocate of peace. The 
Government requires no excuse for its ultimate inaction, but 
it would have been more dignified and more ope to 

t perha 
have saved the Danes from the painful results of illusion. It is 
not satisfactory to remember that France has been wiser, and 

haps juster, than England, nor is the contrast less provoking 
ecause the errors which have been committed are absolutely 
unselfish. The English Government wishes well to Denmark, 
without cherishing any hostility to Germany, while the 
Emperor Napotron has not improbably wished to become the 
patron of the petty States which are discontented with Austria 
and Prussia. If he still entertains any hopes of aggrandise- 
ment in consequence of the present complication, his design 
will be most effectually checked by a reasonable scheme of 
cification which shall not be calculated to irritate the self- 
ove or the vanity of the Germans. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE UNDER- 
SECRETARIES. 


HE great question of the five Under-Secretaries has been 
put in train to receive a solution as satisfactory as cit- 
cumstances allow. As Mr. Disrartt repeatedly observed in 
a speech of elaborate length and portentous gravity, a great 
constitutional anomaly has been committed. Lord Patmerston, 
as the person primarily responsible for the irregularity, was 
haps scarcely justified in trying to throw the blame on 

r. Disragtt himself. The Opposition, according to the 
Ministerial theory, having nothing else to do, is bound to 
discharge the duty of finding all possible fault, and, in the 
first instance, of discovering every official error. As the 
penalty of a revoke cannot be enforced if the blunder has 
passed unnoticed to the end of the next deal, Lord Pater- 
ston seems almost to think that he has covered his own 
responsibility when he taunts Mr. Drsrae.i with his slow 
discovery of the oversight ; and this judicious assuinption of 
the offensive derived a certain plausibility from the imposing 
solemnity of Mr. Disraztt’s accusation. The Act of Queen 
Anne was cited and discussed until the House confidently ex- 
= that the death of that lamented potentate would 
formally announced. It was only surprising that a 
statesman so deeply versed in Parliamentary history should 
never have been shocked by the illegal multiplication of 
Under-Secretaries, even when he was most anxious to damagé 
the Government. A month or two ago, Lord PAtwerston 
absurdly complained that Mr. Disrarti had attacked Lord 
Russet in his absence, and no better retort was ready than 
the obvious remark that, if the Secretary of State was in the 
House of Lords, he must nevertheless submit to the criticism 


of the House of Conimons. If the Act of Queen ANike had 
been forthcoming, the Minister would have been embarrassed 
by the discovery of his carelessness, as well as by the ex- 
posure of a dialectic. blunder. It is evident that Mr. 
Disraett had not then made himself familiar with the Act, 
but, after all, the perpetrator of a misdetheanour is scarcely 
entitled to transfer the blame of his act to a negligent police- 
man. 

Lord PaLMerston Mr. Disrarti’s versio of the 
law with a facility which indicates a blameable want of 
faith in the complicated profundity of the English Constitution. 
It would have been prudent, in the first instance, to consult 
the Arrornry-GeneraL, who was furnished with a more 
elaborate apology or excuse. As all roads lead to the end of 
the world, so all. legal difficulties in England tend to an abyss 
of uncertainty. Ifthe Constitutjpn consists of the law written 
and unwritten, with the addition of certain traditional 
customs, it is highly imprudent to declare, without full 
consideration, that any practice whatever is or is not 
unconstitutional. According to the Arrorney-GeNeERAL, 
the Act of Anne, which had formed the chief burden 
of Mr. Disrarti’s speech, has nothing whatever to do 
with the admitted excess of Under-Secretaries ; for Parliament 
has confined its jealousy to offices under the Crown, and 
the Under-Secretaries, as their title imports, hold office under 
the Secretaries of State. It is useless to argue that all mem- 
bers of the Government would, according to the intention of 
the Legislature, have come within the purview of the Act, 
for English genius has provided a remedy for hasty legisla- 
tion in the rule that Acts of Parliament shall be literally 
construed. It matters little whether the patriots of 1705 would 
have closed the door of the House to Unde Bedttinsies if they 
forgot to express their intentions in correct language. Viola, 
in the Twelfth Night, argues that her own dependence on 
the Duke places her, by construction, in the same relation 
to the Indy whom her master called mistress. “ Your 
“servant’s servant is your servant, madam;” but, if Sit 
Rovunpett Parmer is right, loose poetical logic is not appli- 
cable to the construction of statutes. The Qvren’s servants’ 
servants are not so far her servants as to be included in the 
qualified exclusion of their superiors from the House of Com- 
mons. It may, therefore, be contended that, as the Under- 
Secretaries are not even ised by the Constitution, their 
number may be multiplied at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment, and that the House cannot, as far as the Act of ANNE 
is concerned, raise any objection to their presence. 

Mr. Watpote holds, on the other side, that new Under- 
Secretaryships are new offices, and that their incumbents are 
consequently disqualified by the general words of the Act. 
The laity may not improbably suppose that 2,c00/. a year 
with definite duties imports that which is commonly called an 
office, but lawyers are aware that there is always a presump- 
tion against any legal conclusion which is formed by the mere 
strength of unassisted reason. The House of Commons has, 
for a century and a half, consciously or unconsciously, adopted 
the opposite construction of the Act. It has never been the 
practice of Under-Secretaries to vacate their seats on appoint- 
ment, although they would evidently have been liable to 
remittal to their constituents if they had been, in the eye of 
the Constitution, servants of the Crown. Functionaries who 
occupy a higher place in the official hierarchy have profited 
by the same evasion or interpretation. The Secretary of the 

sury and the Secretary of the Admiralty hold their offices 
respectively under the High Treasurer and the Lord High 
Admiral, or under the Boards of Commissioners who discharge 
the duties of the old State dignitaries. Accordingly, the 
Secretaries of these Departments are allowed to retain their 
seats when they are appointed, while the comparatively in- 
significant Junior Lords are, as constituent parts of the cor- 
porate Treasurer or Admiral, subjected to the penal provisions 
of the Act of Anne. Long-continued custom is, especially in 
Parliament, equivalent to an authorized interpretation of a 
statute; and the ArrorneY-GENERAL’s apology would have been 
complete, but for the provisions of two recent Acts, in which 
Parliament has proceeded on an entirely different theory. 


Tt would seem that, down to 1854, two dozen Under- 
Secretariés might, in spite of Queett Anxe and Mr. Bukke, 
have crowded the Treasury Bench ; but during the Crimean 
war it was thought proper to create a fourth Secretary of 
State for the War Dovattitient and it was also considered 
nece to add the superfluots provision that a third 
Under-Secretary might sit in the House of Commons, 
In 1858, a fifth Hey” Af State was added to the Govern- 
ment to conduct the of India; and again, by a liberal 


measure Which operated as a restriction, it was enac 
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four Under-Secretaries at most might be admitted into the 
House of Commons. Having forgotten that the limitation 
which was to be relaxed had no previous existence, Parliament 
and the Government with an absurd consistency, 
also to forget that an Act of five or six years old might as 
well have been observed. As usual in the development of 
constitutional orthodoxy, an altar had been raised to the 
supposed object of an obsolete worship. The Parliaments of 
1854 and 1858 pretended to be jealous of official members 
because they erroneously believed themselves to be re- 
enacting a form of political excommunication. As modern 
Houses of Commons habitually wish to increase the 
number of offices to which their members are eligible, it was 
scarcely worth while to mimic the alarm of the eighteenth 
century at the increase of the power of the Crown. 

The Committee on Privilege will not fail to discharge its 
duties with all requisite solemnity and care. The most im- 

rtant subject for its decision is not vitally interesting, as 
Lord Hartineton will, at the worst, be secure of a Bill of 
Indemnity and of re-election. The Atrorney-GENERAL, how- 
ever, forcibly observes that all the Under-Secretaries are 
liable to the same risks, and entitled to the same im- 
munities. The delinquency consists in the number of 
five, and not in the addition .of a fifth, It by no 
means follows that a direction that certain persons shall 
not sit in the House of Commons at once vacates their seats 
when the irregularity is discovered ; and the promotion of Mr. 
Bruce to the Vice-Presidency of Council deprives the House 
of Commons of a ground of action, as the number of Under- 
Secretaries is no longer excessive. On the whole, it may be said 
that no prettier puzzle has ever been arranged by the ingenuity 
of makers and interpreters of law. English legislation, like 
English diplomacy, prides itself on not anticipating difficulties, 
and it is, consequently, not well adapted to meet them. It is 
well when an experiment on the meaning of a law is conducted 
at the public expense, and without risk to any person con- 
cerned. It happens that the reasons which formerly recom- 
mended restrictions on the prerogative have to some extent 
been succeeded by entirely different arguments for similar 
regulations. The House of Commons is no longer frightened 
at the presence of Under-Secretaries, but it desiderates the 
presence of Secretaries of State. ‘Through a series of casual- 
ties, the Peers have lately had more than their share of the 
great offices, and until the appointment of Mr. Carpwe. only 
two Secretaries were to be found in the House of Commons. 
There is no satisfaction in attacking Mr. Layarp, who only 
holds a brief for Lord RussELL; and malcontents may some- 
times express similar dissatisfaction when their complaints are 
answered by Lord Hartineton and Lord Ciarence Paget. The 
Constitution will probably retain the form which it accidentally 
assumed in 1858, and henceforth an additional opening will be 
provided for the legitimate ambition of young Peers who wish 
to learn the proper way of tying red tape in an early 
apprenticeship. 


LORD CLARENDON AT PARIS. 


I he was generally understood that the Emperor must be 
appeased. It was not supposed that he was very angry, 
or very unwilling to come round, but he had been offended, 
and things must be made pleasant with him. Three or four 
months ago, Lord RussEut thought he had made a great coup 
by writing as dry and as discourteous a despatch as he could 
think of, in order to snuff out the Emprror’s pet project of a 
Congress. The Emperor had made the assembling of the 
Congress a matter of personal ambition, and had coupled it 
not only with his name, but with the incidents of his earlier 
life. 'To show that it was a foolish and impracticable scheme, 
and to show this in a pointblank, ‘‘ god-dam ” specimen of 
true honest British style, was a congenial task to Lord 
Russett. But ,what was sure to happen did happen. The 
Emperor did not like being rebuffed in the face of Europe. 
He became anxious to show that a Congress was needed, and 
also that some little courtesy was due to him from the Ministers 
ofa friendly Power. Fortune oo and speedily befriended 
him, although the fact that he and niogt .othér Continental 
statesmen took a much more serious view of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question than the English Cabinet did can scarcely 
be called a matter of luck so much asa result of proper political 
information. The Danish war broke out, and the Emperor 
had his revenge. He was perfectly friendly and polite 
towards England, only he permitted it to be understood that 
England, by declining the Co had been the cause of the 
conflict having begun which he had hoped to avert ; and he also 
let it be known that France, although sedulously resolved to 


uphold the treaty which in England is so highly prized, is also 

i to favour political principles which must sooner or 
later make this treaty a nullity. At last, with infinite difficulty, 
England succeeded in arranging the Conference which is now 
awaiting the leisurely arrival of M. Beusr. To effect this 
object, England has had to waive most of the points on which 
she insisted when rejecting the Emperor’s Congress. She is 
content to preside over a meeting not prefaced by an 
armistice, not founded on any basis, and not impelled towards 
any distinct aim. This can scarcely fail to flatter the Emprror’s 
wounded pride, and he would be much more irritable 
and much less politic than he has the character of being 
if he threw any open difficulties in the way of England 
summoning a Conference on such terms. But the old sore 
remained. There was still Lord Russext’s despatch. He 
might be very civil, and very ready to hear and meet the 
views of England, but in a quiet way he might be very dis- 
agreeable if he chose. So it was seen that he must be 
soothed, and some one must go over to stroke him down 
gently and please him. And whorso fit as Lord CLaRENDoN ? 
As the actual holder of the office of Foreign Secre 
was the great cause of offence, it was impossible he should 
go; and, in any case, sending Lord Rvussett to make 
things comfortable would be like putting a pea in a man’s 
shoe to console him for his corns. But Lord CiarEenpon 
has been Foreign Secretary, and is now in the Cabinet. 
He knows foreign Courts, and their ways and language. 
He is an accomplished, a courteous, and a ready talker, 
and is quite capable of explaining pleasantly the views of 
those who sent him. The Emperor, too, must have agreeable 
reminiscences of him. It was Lord CLarenvon who, in the 
hours of business, took so stern a view of the duties of 
the Belgian press towards France, and was willing to use 
the authority of England to condemn the license of the 
journalists of Brussels. It was Lord CLARENDON who, in the hours 
of relaxation, wore a gay green and gold dress, and, in honour 
of the Emperor and Le Sport, trotted briskly up and down the 
rides of Compiegne. Here was the very man, of all others, to 
soothe the Emperor. Lord CLarenpon has been to Paris, and 
it is well understood that the Emperor is now as pleasant as 
possible. 

When, in private life, it is desired to bring ‘a young couple 
together whose parents think them suited in property and 
position to make each other happy, and it is arranged that they 


_ shall meet at a particular party, the fact that they do meet is 


the all-important one. Relations and friends do not care what 
the young people say to each other, or how they get through 
their dinners. But the young people themselves cannot lose 
the sense of the parts in the whole. They must make and 
hear the proper number of gentle platitudes, must cut up 
their meat and sip their wine. In the same way, the main 
interest of Lord Ciarenpon’s visit lies in its having been 
made. The soother and the soothed have met, and the 
despatch of last autumn is now a forgotten and buried grief. 
But of course, while the visit was going on, those who took a 
principal part in the performance had something to say, and 
Lord Ciarenpon and the Emperor doubtless discussed the 
bearings of the coming Conference. Conjecture alone can 
penetrate into the secrets of this interview, but conjecture 
can pretty well make out that there was not much to 
be learnt on either side. England knows that France 
goes into the Conference with no apparent wish to find 
in it a cause of quarrel, and with a general desire that 
Europe may give France credit for a sincere wish to bring 
Continental wars to a speedy end. France knows that England 
goes into the Conference conscious that she is in a great mess, 
and trusting to the chapter of accidents to bring something 
good and happy out of the confusion, but still animated by 
and vividly representing that spirit of disinterested justice 
which gives her an influence among the Continental Powers 
that they find it very difficult to withstand. But France has a 
peculiar policy of her own, which is very elastic, and may be 
made anything or nothing as circumstances direct. The Emperor 
suggests that the population of the Duchies should be consulted, 
and announces that, so long as their will is in any way ascer- 
tained, it is indifferent how the precious result is arrived 
at. In this particular case, the method of settling the 
affair by an appeal to the populations has some apparent 
advantages. For no one can suppose that the Treaty of 
London will be maintained unaltered; and if it is to be altered, 
it is in deference to the supposed wish of the inhabitants of 
the Duchies that the alteration will be made. That it is im- 
possible to ascertain the wishes of any population except in a 
very general and vague manner, and that popular votes depend 
almost entirely on the opinions of those who collect them, are 
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criticisms which France is sure to consider of very trivial 
weight. But England will, in some way or other, have to con- 
sent that the wishes of the Germans in the Duchies shall be 
attended to, for the friends of the Germans are in possession of 
the field, and therefore, however many may be the protests and 
safeguards which diplomacy may invent, the will of the in- 
habitants of the Duchies will exercise the principal determining 
influence over the result arrived at. But in one important 
point England and France are separated, even in, this matter of 
consulting the population. England has no policy which she 
wishes to make this affair of the Duchies serve; but France 
has. The Emperor has shown himself particularly anxious to 
please the small States of Germany, and the Duke of Saxe- 
Coxsura, who, so far as travelling about goes, is certainly the 
most active of German Princes, lately went to the Tuileries to 
secure support there against Austria and Prussia. The 
Emperor was naturally too prudent to offer any pledge, and it 
is very unlikely that he would give Austria and Prussia cause 
of open offence by his protection of their dependents. But 
still the foundation has been laid of an alliance which some 
day may prove very useful to France; and however much 
Lord CLARENDON may have soothed the Emperor, and brought 
him to agree on the line to be taken at the Conference, we 
may be sure that the remoter threads of the Emperor’s policy 
have only been slackened for the moment, and have not been 
finally thrown aside or broken. 
The enterprising capitalists and speculators at Paris who 
were engaged in bringing out the new Mexican loan at the 
very time of Lord CLarEnpon’s visit, and who were naturally 
anxious that a rise in the French funds should facilitate the 
operation, invented or circulated the report that the Emperor 
and Lord CLarEnpon had agreed on a scheme of disarmament, 
and that the armies and fleets of both nations were soon to be 
reduced under a mutual agreement. Speculators will say any- 
thing, and investors will believe anything; and certainly, if so 
simple a device as sending Lord CLaRENDON to Paris would 
enable us to get rid of half our army and navy, it is a great pity 
he should ever come back, and a grateful nation would find it 
very advantageous to keep him there always, and if he would 
like to have a new green and gold coat given him every 
morning he would quite deserve it. But those who are in- 
different to the rise and fall of the nominal quotations of the 
Mexican loan are able to see that Lord CLarenpon, having 
his general soothing to do and the particular business of the 
Conference to discuss, must have had singularly little time to 
enter on the provisions of an arrangement so hopelessly difficult 
as that of settling what proportions the French and English 
military and naval establishments ought to bear to each other. 
That Lord Ciarenpon, while doing his soothing, may not have 
emitted some pleasant platitudes about the folly and cost of 
war, and the blessings and cheapness of peace, it would be 
very rash to say. As we have already observed, when two 
people are brought together to like or please or soothe each 
other, they must say something, although what they say is 
immaterial; and the effusions of Lord CLARENDON and the 
Emperor on peace may not improbably have replaced those 
observations on the weather which, in private life, offer the 
easiest beginning of a privileged and licensed flirtation. But 
random remarks about the desirability of small armies do not 
alter political positions, and no one can say that there is 
any reasonable prospect of seeing either the French or the 
English army greatly reduced. All that can be said is that 
there is a growing dislike to war, and a growing sensitiveness 
as to its cost both in France and England, and that the alliance 
of the two countries tends to make the preservation of peace 
more easy and practicable. 


GARIBALDI. 

WOMAN killed with kindness is a pretty idea, though it 

me be doubted whether it represents a fact which ever 
happened ; and one has heard of being stifled with roses and 
smothered to death by kisses. Buta hero actually brought 
to death’s door by the enthusiasm of his admirers is what 
fictionists have no more invented than history has recorded. 
We have nearly been the death of Garipatpi. Deputations 
and addresses, triumphal processions and popular “ ovations,” 
the horny-handed salutes and the Stafford House crushes, the 
onions of one section of enthusiasts and the pachouli of another, 
opera and banquet, late hours and good living, and, above all, 
the seething steam of adulation and hero-worship—in short, the 
Lordsand the costermongers amongst them—have been too much 
for the man of abstemious habits, simple tastes, early hours, and 
personal self-negation. In the old Roman patch f there was 


udest hour of human life, that he was mortal ; and GAaRIBALDI 
as shown that he is mortal by all but breaking down under 
a burthen which ought never to be laid upon humanity. Just 
as, in all ages and in all creeds, divine honours or canonization 
are postponed till the inevitable hour has sealed a career, it is 
best that living man should not be too profusely honoured. 
It used to be the rule to reserve statues for the dead, 
and there is something kind to those we love in postponing 
extraordinary honours to the tomb itself. But here, in 
England, we do nothing by halves. It is the character 
of the generation of steam and railvoads that everything 
is planned to the largest scale. Sublimity is thought only 
to consist in the longest sum in multiplication. If we doa 
thing, it is not done except it is overdone. Unfortunately, 
human nature is finite, its powers limited; man’s capacity 
is a fixed quantity. We are so accustomed to increase 
our strain, to enlarge the scale, to quicken the speed, that we 
make no allowances for the grudging and parsimonious plan 
of nature. Ifa man can receive one address, give him a 
thousand; if he can live a week of excitement in 
London, let him live just such another week in every 
large town in the kingdom; the twelve tribes have 
as much right to the thing as Jupau and BenJamin. All this 
is very foolish and very selfish, but it is a serious matter 
when it comes to killing, or almost killing, the object of our 
exuberant love. 


For this is the real truth of a very simple matter. Ganri- 
BALDI is an invalid. His constitution, very slowly and with 
much hesitation, only just allowed him to get through the worst 
effects of his wound. He has never recovered the casualty 
of Aspromonte. He is not a young man, and he has been 
exposed to trying climates and to wearisome work. It is true 
enough that soldiering is not unfavourable to longevity; but 
had GaRIBALDI not been possessed of a very sensitive 
nervous organization, he had never won his successes. 
Since he landed a few days ago at Southampton, he has 
been compelled to go through physical exertion which 
must have told upon the youngest and strongest and most 
phlegmatic. But Gartsatp1 is neither young, nor strong, nor 
insensible. Perhaps, too, there has been a strain on his moral 
as well as his physical nature. He has had to leave undone 
and unsaid a good many things which he would very na- 
turally have liked to do and say. No doubt his heart was 
with Lepru and Louis Bianc, with Mazzi and 
Vicror Huco, when he was the guest of the great lords 
and ladies, And though he has had prudent advisers and 
kind friends, and has had the good sense to take good advice, 
yet GaripaLp1 must have been all along under a deal 
of mental and moral restraint. Everything combined to upset 
that balance of health which has been for many months only 
slightly gravitating to recovery. Though doing what nobody 
ought to be called upon to do, with an incessant afid increasing 
stress on every part of his nature, GarrBaLp1 has not broken 
down ; but his medical friends have formally declared that, if 
his present English life were to be continued, there would be no 
answering for the consequences. In the free, generous, self- 
forgetting spirit which has all along characterized his career, 
GaRIBALDI was prepared to go on and to brave any ible 
danger. The man who would most likely face the bua i- 
lateral with a single battalion was not very likely to give in 
before the terrors of “ provincial engagements.” But he has 
yielded to the common sense of other people, and in a day or 
two he will be on his way back to the island home which, 
if he had only thought of himself, he would never have 
quitted. The Duke of SurHer.anp, who has done so much for 
him, and to whom everybody owes so much for his prudence as 
well as hospitality and kindness, takes GarrpaLp1 to Caprera in 
his own yacht. 

Just as there are people who die at the lucky moment of 
their fame, so it is perhaps as well that Garipacp1’s wonderful 
and astonishing reception in England should be cut short in 
its full flush of triumph. It is all right and proper that the 
most splendid day should have a quiet and regular evening, 
but the real sublime is for the sun to go down in full blaze at 
mid-day. Had Gariatp1 gone through his expanding circle 
of visits and receptions, addresses and festivities at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, &c. &c., starring through the regular 
lion-walks of England, and perhaps Scotland, not only would 
he have been weary of us and all our talk which was to end in 
talk, but we fear we should have been just beginning perhaps to 
be ever so slightly tired of Gartsap1. We are very enthusiastic 
and demonstrative and gushing, and also very susceptible of 
bore. A nine days’ wonder in these days of speed is recalled with 
none the less pleasant recollections if, as an Irishman might 


a slave whose duty it was to admonish the conqueror, in the 


say, it happens to be a three days’ wonder. So that every 
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thing is for the best—the best for the guest, and the best for 


his hosts. The best for the guest, for when not a single 
blunder has been made in the midst of many opportunities to 
blunder, it is as well not to tempt fortune too far. Men of 
the world tell us that the proper moment for a wise man to 
quit a party is at the first moment after he has made a success- 

impression. GARIBALDI was unlikely to wear out his wel- 
come by any act of political imprudence; but it is as well 
that the danger of any false step is now entirely averted. 
And, on the other hand, it is best for the hosts. 
We have done it capitally. The weather has been tole- 
rably fine; indeed the sun has very nearly shone once 
or twice as an Italian understands sunshine. We turned 
out nobly. We have, so we say, laid aside all party dis- 
tinctions, and from prince to peasant, so the alliterative 
writers remark—no, it is “people and peer”—we have 
all done our duty. We have huzzaed and cheered; 
we have dined and petted the hero; and to crown it 
all, just as at some of the more sensible City dinners, 
they not only stuff you crop-full of turtle and venison, but 
send you home with a sumptuous box of sweetmeats and 
bonbons, so we are going to return our guest to his island 
with his pockets lined with a substantial memorial of our 
admiration, and of our very good standing with our bankers. 
This shows that we can do the thing handsomely. It is the 
good substantial tradesmanlike Mr. Gzorce Moore view of 
honouring your hero. Dine him, supper him, feast him, fiddle 
him, drink his health and make speeches at him with three 
times three and one cheer more, pay his expenses, send him 
home in your own carriage or in your own duke’s own yacht, 
and tip him Can anything bid better for completeness? 
We are a shopkeeping people, and we treat a really great 
and generous man after the fashion which only shopkeepers can 
understand or could have thought of. What Garisavpr with 
a thoroughly English “lump sum” in his pocket would be, in 
the estimation of those who have hitherto looked at him as 
the one pure man in a selfish avaricious age, his enemies are 
laughingly anticipating. To have effectually discrowned the 
hero, and to have absorbed all the chivalry out of him, would 
be the only result of making GaripaLp1 a rich man. Honour- 
able poverty is that blossom of an heroic life which must 
wither under our English gold. It would, of course, be a 
deliberate insult to Italy to make its regenerator an English 
pensioner, or even to present him with an English villa and 
park-like grounds, which, we are told, is to be the form of the 
testimonial to be purchased by the ‘Garisatp: Fund.” No 
doubt a certain sort of generosity is at the bottom of giving 
pecuniary tributes to those we like. But Garipap1 is not 
the man to be “teapotted.” If foreigners cannot enter into the 
odd way in which, as on this occasion, we show our political 
impulses, we are not likely to be better understood or to 
improve our national character by thinking that heroism is to 
be compensated by a bag of sovereigns. 

To say that there have been drawbacks on our GARIBALDI 
festivities is only to say that it is not in human power to 
command entire success. There are jealousies and heart- 
burnings. The “ people,” or rather their self-constituted organs, 
wanted to have Gartbaxp1 all to themselves; though they would 
have been the first to complain, and not without reason, had the 
demonstration been confined to Lambeth and Hoxton. And 
now that Garieatpi, under Mr. Fercusson’s advice, is obliged 
to go home, there is an aristocratic plot in it. It is all back- 
stairs and Belgravian intrigue. The French Emprcror 
has given a hint to Lord Ciarenpox, who went over to 
Paris only to explain Gariwapi's visit; and GanipaLpi is 
disgusted in consequence, and takes huff, or he is smuggled 
away. He and the Conference cannot be contained in the 
same England. It is rather humiliating for Lord Patmer- 
ston and Lord Ciarenpon and Mr. Guiapstone to have 
to make Parliamentary explanations on a surmise so absurd, 
and we are afraid that we shall get the epithet “ bloated” 
applied to us if we venture to remark that GaripaLpr’s visit, 
or even GanreaLp! himself, is hardly of sufficient importance 
to become the subject of misunderstanding between such 
countries as England and France. Whatever are the faults of 
the Emperor Louis Naporeon, that of misunderstanding 
English lar sentiment is not one of them. He measures 
us in such matters at our real figure. We are addicted to over- 
Boswellizing our Jounson. As Mr. HawTuorne cynically observes 
—thoughnot altogether without reason—we have got intoa large, 
swaggering, “ bulbous” temperament. We are, as he says, “a 
one-eyed generation.” Our doings, and sayings more than our 
doings, take a sort of pompous selfish tarn. We do not mean half 
what we say, only we like it said in a grog-like fashion, 
“hot, sweet, and strong.” The Emperor knows us too 


well to be offended by our fit of enthusiasm; and even 
if he were offended, he is quite wise enough not to say 
so. GarrpaLpr happened to suit our taste; but if the Em- 
PEROR or anybody else chooses to take affront at our taste, 
we might perhaps, chiefly because we are “one-eyed,” all of 
a sudden persuade ourselves that we had been serious all the 
time, and that we didnot intend our taste to be found fault 
with. However, it is well itis all over, and so well over. Too 
much cannot be said in recognition of GariBaLp1’s good sense 
under very trying, very difficult, and, perhaps in his case, rather 
disillusioning circumstances. If he comes to. ponder over the 
actual results of his English visit, and has learned enough of our 
proverbial philosophy to apprehend the force of an English 
saying about fine words which butter no parsnips, his expe- 
rience will not be altogether in vain. Long life and improved 
health to him; and we think that of his charity he will for- 
give our “thoroughly English welcome” which so nearly 
hugged him to death. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


will no doubt be a matter of profound lation to 

every well-balanced mind in the Education Office that 
Mr. Lowe has at last been driven forth into the wilderness, 
bearing the sins of the Department upon his back. There 
would have been no answering for the consequences if the 
House of Commons had carried its impertinent inquisitive- 
ness any deeper into the recesses of that mysterious institu- 
tion. There are secrets of Government into which the vulgar 
should not pry. It would not be expedient that the un- 
disciplined minds of the English public should be allowed to 
look too closely into the admirable arrangements by which 
the reality of a bureaucracy has been introduced under the 
mask of constitutional forms, and those who profess to serve 
contrive to rule. If Mr. Lowe had remained in office, new 
attacks might have been made, and new inquiries set on foot, 
which could not have failed to disturb the peace of the com- 
pact organization which has hitherto governed with almost 
undisputed sway alike the Committee of Council and the 
House of Commons. It was evident that a victim of some 
kind must go; and Mr. Lowe, already discontented with 
slights which he had undergone, and anxious to be quit of 
duties for which his great but peculiar abilities were singu- 
larly ill-fitted, was easily persuaded into the belief that his 
personal honour required him to retire. 

Perhaps it is only in more strict observance of the analogy 
of a scapegoat that he appears, by the explanation which, 
for some inexplicable reason, he refused to give until he 
had resigned, to have been the one person among those 
who had the management of the department who was free 
from complicity in the worst of the malpractices that have 
been censured by the House of Commons. ‘T'wo charges 
were embodied in the resolution by which the Committee of 
Council was formally censured last week. One-was that the 
reports of the Inspectors were mutilated before their presen- 
tation to the House. The other was that that mutilation was 
conducted in the interest of particular opinions. The first of 
those charges is confessed. The department not only does 
not deny the mutilation, but claims it as a necessary prero- 
gative. Upon this point the House of Commons takes a 
different view. It prefers to see reports as they were written, 
and has no taste for doctored information. But still this is 
only a difference of opinion. So far the resolution involves 
no damaging censure. It simply expresses a desire upon the 
part of the House for a certain change in a subordinate point 
of departmental practice. The Committee of Council might 
have accepted and acted upon the direction without any loss 
of self-respect. The other part of the resolution was more 
serious. It imputed a grave abuse of the power thus 
claimed by the department. The offence which it 
charged was little short of ‘subornation of evidence. 
The ground upon which the charge was made, as has 
since appeared, was the fact that reports had been sent 
back to the Inspectors with passages marked, and with direc- 
tions to expunge those passages upon pain of suppression ; 
and it has been further alleged that some of the passages so 
marked for excision were favourable to the educational 
views of Mr. Waurer, which the Committee of Council have 
vehemently opposed. This of the charge of course 
turned wholly upon these If there had been no marks 
appended to the reports when they were sent back to the 
Iuspectors for revision, no one would have been in a condition 
to say what particular passage it was the excision of which was 
required. Still less, therefore, could any one have established the 
imputation that a controversial object wassought to be attained 
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by the revision. The marks were the gist of the whole of 
this part of the case. As far as they were concerned, Mr. 
Lowe, speaking for himself personally, had a conclusive 
answer. big 4 had been affixed, as was alleged, to reports 
returned to the Inspectors, and the practice had continued 
up to arecent period; but they had been affixed without 
Mr. Lowe’s knowledge, and as soon as he discovered the 
practice he gave directions that it should be stopped. So far, 
therefore, as he was personally implicated, he is entirely cleared 
from the only part of the resolution which conveyed a personal 
censure. But his exculpation applied to himself alone. He had 
not seen the marks, because he had not seen the reports. In order 
to spare as much as possible a weakness of eyesight from which 
he suffers, it had been his practice to have the reports read 
to him by another person. Of course, therefore, the marks 
escaped his notice altogether until he was accidentally informed 
of them. But Mr. Lixeen and Lord GranviLtz have no such 
defence. They saw the marked passages. They could see 
that those passages had been marked which told against 
the views favoured by the Committee of Council. They 
suffered the passages to go back to the Inspectors thus marked 
for excision ; and therefore they were guilty of the offence of 
using their assumed censorship for the purpose of influencing 
the House of Commons. The man, therefore, who was not 
guilty has been made to suffer; and the men who are guilty 
remain unpunished, convicted of a gross abuse of power, and 
encouraged by impunity to carry it out for the future still 
more shamelessly. 

Some curious points are brought out by this Parliamentary 
episode. One of them is the state of opinion prevailing in the 
House of Commons. Both Lord Granvitte and Lord 
PatMersTon gave themselves much trouble to demonstrate 
that the grounds advanced by Lord Rosrrt Cecm and 
Mr. Water were wholly insufficient to support the 
strongly-worded resolution which the House adopted 
upon a division. It seems never to have occurred 
to them that they could not possibly have achieved a more 
suicidal demonstration. The House—counting pairs—was a 
large one; and the motion was one of which some eight or 
nine months’ notice had been given. If, therefore, the House 
did not decide upon evidence, it must have decided upon 
feeling. In other words, if it was not constrained by force of 
facts to vote against the Government, it must have decided 
against them because it preferred the Opposition. If the 
Ministers had consulted their own interest, they should have 
striven to ascribe the adverse vote of Tuesday week to any 
thing rather than to prejudice or animosity. If the defence 
they advance is correct—if the House adopted so severe a 
censure, not upon proof, but upon the bare assertions of the 
mover and seconder—the Ministry must be very near its fall. 
Nothing but a strong partiality could have influenced the 
House to such a course; and the Ministry is hardly in- 
terested in proving that the House of Commons hasa partiality 
for the Opposition. 


But a far more serious point is the position in which the 
political chiefs and subordinates of departments are henceforth 
to stand towards each other. The relation has always been 
anomalous.. It is understood that the subordinate has no 
share in the deliberations of his chief, and can in no degree 
affect the measures taken, if he happens to differ from that 
chief. In spite of this, it is also understood that he defends the 
acts of his chief in the branch of the Legislature in which he 
sits. This function in itself ishardenough. It is not pleasant 
for a man to have to prove that to be wise which he himself 
thinks to be foolish, or to deliver a eulogium upon a policy 
which in his.own heart he is execrating. But this resignation 
of Mr. Lowe establishes a precedent which will add very 
seriously to the liabilities of the luckless subordinate. He 
must now not only be advocate, but whipping-boy. If a 
blunder is made in the office, he must go out. His chief, who 
has made the blunder, may remain in the serene heights of 
the aristocratic empyrean, despising the convulsions which 
agitate the surface of popular opinion or of represen- 
tative assemblies. But the subordinate, whose share in 
the policy impugned has at most been consultative, 
must suffer for measures which have not proceeded 
from his authority, and in which (as in the “ae case) he 
may possibly not concur. Such a system no doubt its 
convenience. It combines the gratification of Parliamentary 
indignation with the permanence of responsible officials. Under- 
Secretaries and Vice-Presidents may be looked upon for 
the future as a species of nine-pins, set up for the Opposition 
to bowl down. If the Opposition carry a censure, the Under 
Secretary resigns. If they fail in it, he remains. It is a 
perfectly harmless pastime. It amuses them, and it does 


not hurt the Cabinet. The Ministers who are really respon- 
sible for what has been done repose in undisturbed com- 
placency upon the comfortable benches of the House of Lords, 
and content themselves with passing from time to time a 
eulogium upon the subordinate who been bowled over. 
But there is no change in Cabinet offices; for Cabinet 
Ministers who are in the House of Lords are beings of too 
exalted a-nature to pay any attention to votes of censure 
which a coarse popular assembly may pass. It is only upon 
such a theory that the selection of Mr. Lowe to be the solitary 
victim can be justified. The censure of the House of Commons 
was levelled at the office, and therefore at its chief; and the 
imputation of having tampered, for political purposes, with the 
information laid before Parliament, while it has been fully 
removed from Mr. Lows, rests in undiminished weight upon 
Lord fame.. But Lord sitting in the 
House of Lords, treats offences solemnly charged upon him in 
the Journals of the House of Commons as idle scolding. He 
is the guardian of his own reputation. There is no doubt 
that the doctrine of vicarious resignation which he is now 
introducing has its conveniences. It is a marvellous device 
for reconciling the official tenacity of a censured Minister with 
the doctrine of Parliamentary responsibility. 


THE ARTILLERY DUEL. 


f fa contest between the rival guns produced by Sir W. 
Armstrone and Mr. Wuitwortu ought to produce results 
of the utmost national importance to reward the anxious care 
with which the conditions of the competition have been framed 
and the actual practice has been carried out. It took several 
years of active contention, in and out of Parliament, before a 
tribunal could be fixed upon sufficiently guarded against the 
Government bias which Mr. Wuitwortn dreaded. Another 
twelvemonth passed before the guns which were to beat 
Armstrone out of the field were forthcoming; and the elabo- 
rate programme which has been prepared for the trial will fill 
up many months with incessant pounding at all sorts of 
targets and butts on the sands of Shoeburyness. 

Enough has already been done to justify the anticipation 
which we long since expressed, that the great artillery duel 
would do comparatively little to advance our acquaint- 
ance with the science of gunnery. Three or four years 
ago, the marvellous precision which has been attained 
by both competitors would have filled the world with 
amazement, but, in the interval, the ever-shifting pro- 
blems of artillery science have assumed an entirely new 
phase. The question is no longer how to produce a gun 
which shall almost equal the accuracy of a first-rate rifle, for 
this was solved from the moment when rifled cannon first 
became possible. The distinctions between one and another 
mode of rifling are utterly insignificant when compared with 
the vast differences between the performances of rifled and 
smooth-bore guns. If one arm makes a bull’s-eye or two 
more than another, or throws its shot ten yards further in a 
range of 2,000, the superiority almost entirely vanishes when 
compared with other conditions essential for actual warfare. 
Even the more important questions as to the comparative de- 
structiveness and cheapness of different kinds of projectile are 
in great measure independent of the weapon employed ; and it 
is not unlikely that, when the balance of advantages comes to 
be summed up, it may be found that there is nothing to choose 
between the rival guns, whatever may be the difference be- 
tween the projectiles employed. It may almost be treated as 
a foregone conclusion that any two well-built rifled guns of the 
same calibre, throwing shot or shell of the same character, 
will give almost exactly the same results, and the chief 
value of the elaborate trials which are now going on will be 
found in the conclusive practical demonstration of a tolerably 
well-established inference of science. Little as is to be 
expected from them, it is not to be regretted that these ex- 
periments have been made. It is something to have it proved 
to the satisfaction of the most sceptical that either Sir W. 
Armstrong or Mr. Wuitworrn can supply the country with 
guns of moderate dimensions which, if not absolutely per- 
fect, are so nearly so as to bring the errors of the gun very 
far within the — of error which must be allowed to the 

ner. With all the care and skill employed at Shoeburyness, 
it is not unlikely that the greater part of the observed deflec- 
tions has been due rather to the laying of the guns than to 
any defect in their construction, and it is obvious that any 
higher degree of accuracy would be wholly merged in the 
comparatively rough aiming which alone is practicable 
in the fi of battle. If a _ field-piece will shoot 
within two or three feet at ranges up to 1,000 
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yards, and with proportionate exactness at greater dis- 
tances, it does all that any gun need do in the 
matter of accuracy; and all the weapons yet tried have come 
well up to this standard. The result, so far as has yet been 
ascertained, seems to be that there is no appreciable difference 
in range and accuracy between the WuItworTH 12-pounder 
and the corresponding muzzle-loader of Sir W. ARMSTRONG, 
while the service breech-loader is just a shade inferior to the 
other two. The shell practice has as yet been very limited, 
but at present the Arustrone segment shell seems to have 
done more havoc than the projectile which Colonel Boxer has 
manufactured for the WuitwortH gun. It is said, however, 
that the sere > oe on the score of cheapness—a con- 
sideration which, though of secondary importance, cannot be 
wholly disregarded. 

These are the meagre results of trials of mere field- 
pieces, but it is ible that some more decided con- 
clusions may be drawn from the competition about to 
commence between the 70-pounder guns. Not very long since, 
a dg veal wll have been classed as a heavy gun, but 
our ideas have so enlarged the gigantic pro- 
ductions of the last few years of 
such a competition has been vastly reduced. It may, 
we think, be confidently expected that both Sir W. Armstrone 
and Mr. Wurtworts will make splendid practice with guns 
of this calibre; but the essential question which lies at the 
root of all future in artillery will not be solved, and 
ge scarcely touched, by the whole series of experiments. 

e only difficulty which delays the complete triumph of 
artillery over armour-plates or any other obstacles is that of 
constructing a gun strong enough to bear the requisite charge 
of powder. The problem is no longer to make a gun that 
will shoot, but to construct one that will endure; and it is 
only by testing weapons enormously larger than the 70- 
pounders which are now pitted against each other that any 
really new information can be attained. In the methods 
proposed for attaining the maximum of strength with the 
minimum of weight, Sir W. Armstronc and Mr. WuirwortH 
have been almost as much at issue as in their principles of 
rifling, and a contest of endurance between heavy guns would 
be infinitely more serviceable than any shooting match between 
these polygroove and hexagonal rifles. Mr. WxitwortH main- 
tains that, with a view to get the strongest and hest cannon, all 
our efforts should be directed to the improvement of the manu- 
facture of large masses of steel, such as only Krupp and a few 
others have yet succeeded in casting. Sir W. Arustronc, on the 
other hand, seems to have assumed that, in the present con- 


eory, requisite rotation can be given to a 
smooth projectile by the force of windage alone, without, 
either the lead-coating or projecting studs of the ARMsTRONG 
shot, or the polygonal form of the WaiTwortH bolt, is so 
nearly incredible as to entitle his invention to the highest 
possible praise if only it should bear a searching trial. 
The one shot which penetrated Mr. Latrp’s iron target 
must, if the experiment was accurately described, have 
acquired considerable rotation by the mere force of 
windage in the spiral grooves of the cannon; but whether 
this effect will prove sufficiently uniform and certain to ensure 
the steady flight of the ball over any considerable range 
remains to be proved. If it should do so, the problem of pro- 
pelling a shot with the smallest possible strain upon the gun 
will have been solved, and, improbable as the success of such 
a project appears, enough has been done to entitle the novel 
principle to a full investigation. It may be, after all, that a 
close scrutiny will show that the action of the gun upon the 
shot may not be wholly due to the cause by which it has been 
explained; but undoubtedly Mr. Mackay’s plan professes to 
cope with the great obstacle to artillery progress, and, if not a 
mere delusion, is an innovation of much more importance 
than any difference between the rifling of Arustronc and 
Whitworth guns. In point of fact, the trials now pro- 
ceeding will be of more value in proving the impartiality 
of the Government between the two great artillerists than 
for any principles which they are likely to establish. The 
expense will not, indeed, be thrown away, even if it does 
no more than refute the charges of unfairness which have 
been so freely showered upon successive Governments; but if 
we are to have a trial that will be of real service to the science 
of artillery, it must test the comparative endurance of the 
heaviest guns that can be cast, or forged, or built on the 
principles of Armstronc, WuiTwortH, Mackay, or any other 
of the ingenious inventors who have devoted their talents to 
the art of destruction. : 


TICKETS OF LEAVE. 
7s state of things in which a Ministerial majority de- 
pends wholly upon the number and kind of entertainments 
that are going forward on any particular evening is not free 
from inconvenience. Government by Opposition majorities is 
an awkward form of polity, not recognised by political 


| writers. An Opposition majority may be a very honest body 
| of men, but its composition is apt to be heterogeneous, and its 


dition, at any rate, of the manufacture, it is a more hopeful | views upon public policy are occasionally indistinct. Its 


course to give up the idea of relying upon a product so costly 
and difficult to obtain as steel in large masses, and to 
trust mainly to the tenacity of coiled iron, with which it is 
much more easy to construct a gun of extraordinary dimen- 
sions. Up to the present time, the system of building up 
s on Sir W. Armstrone’s plan has produced more power- 
weapons than any which have been constructed of 
homogeneous metal. The monster gun, which throws a 
shot of 600 Ibs. with a charge of go lbs. of powder, will, 
if it continues to stand , be entitled to rank as the 
strongest cannon which has yet been made; but the 
manufacture of steel is daily improving, and it is by no 
means certain that Mr. Wuirworto may not ultimately 
succeed in his attempts to obtain a steel gun which shall bear 
a still severer strain, and produce a corresponding effect. If, 
as is said to be intended, the 70-pounders now under trial 
are to be ultimately tested to destruction, some little light 
may perhaps be thrown on the relative value of the rival 
methods of construction; but the difficulty of obtaining a 
perfectly sound mass of metal increases so rapidly with the 
bulk, that experiments on guns of moderate size can go but a 
little way towards settling the question how the heaviest class 
of ordnance ought to be made. It is only in their indirect 
effects on the endurance of the guns that differences in the 
mode of rifling become of vital importance. There is 4 priori 
reason to suspect that the polygonal system by which Mr. 
Wuirworts has obtained his wonderful precision will add to 
the difficulty of obtaining the requisite strength; and the 
yielding of. vent-pieces has long since taught Sir W. 
Axmusrrone that for all heavy guns he must abandon 
the breech-loading system with which both he and his 
rival began, and rely entirely upon the shunt-principle, 
which seems at length to have been brought to some- 
thing like perfection. 
If the astounding performance of the gun recently tried at 
Birkenhead should turn out to be anything more than a 


component members seldom vote with a pure and simple 
reference to the point that is before them. They gene- 
rally have some protest or censure in view to which they 
are giving an honest but yet an inarticulate expression. They 
wish to explode a theory, or to oust an adverse official, or 
to harass an unpopular Minister. All these are admirable 
motives in their way, but they do not go far towards pro- 
ducing unity of legislative expression. If we have to rely 
upon their patriotism and sagacity for the achievements of the 
Session, it must be expected that the Statute-book will present 
a somewhat chequered and parti-coloured aspect. It will con- 
tain a record, not of the legislation which the House of Commons 
deliberately desired to pass, but of the instruments which it 
happened to suit that body from time to time to employ in 
order to express its honest, but occasionally vague, aspirations. 

Such reflections are naturally suggested by the victory 
which Mr. Huyr contrived to carry off on Monday night 
upon the subject of the tickets of leave. He practically 
succeeded in introducing the chief features of the Irish system. 
But it was not a preference for the Irish system which his 
majority really expressed. A preference for that arrangement 
was no doubt genuinely felt by himself, and by a certain 
number of followers who were intimately acquainted with the 
subject. But the mass of our legislators must not be credited 
with any very distinct ideas upon the English or the Irish 
system. ‘The feeling to which they desired to give utterance 
was dissatisfaction with the results of the prevailing system, 
and with the purposeless pedantry and half-heartedness with 
which, under the management of the present Home Secretary, 
the task of harmlessly disposing of convicts who had served 
their time had been carried out. They were but little 
acquainted with the details of Sir W. Crorron’s elaborate 
reformatory machinery, or with the conditions under which 
its success has been hitherto maintained. They ny knew that 
Corton had practically succeeded, while had practically 
failed; and that yet Jepn’s ideas had received the steady 


lucky accident, Mr. Mackay will prove a formidable com- | protection of the Home Office, while Crorron had been dis- 
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countenanced and snubbed. The House threw its weight 
eagerly into the Crorron scale, in order to repair a seeming in- 
justice, and to administer a rebuke to a Minister who invariably 
fails. That this laudable object could only be obtained by 
establishing a system of police supervision over released 
convicts was an accident of Parliamentary warfare. If any 
inconveniences result, the majority will no doubt cast the 
responsibility for them upon the Minister whose blunders 
forced it to have recourse to so awkward a kind of objur- 
gation. 

Yet the new system which was grafted upon the English 
criminal law by the vote of Monday night is liable to some 
serious objections; and if it were to answer the expectations 
of those who urged it, the objections would be still more for- 
midable. If it really were possible to establish a spy system 
so ubiquitous and so omniscient that its eyes should pierce to 
the lowest depths of our society, and should be able to follow 
a criminal unerringly through every hiding-place that he 
might find in the most crowded parts of our great towns, an 
extensive change would have taken place in our principles of 
government. It would be necessary, for such a purpose, to 
build up an organized fabric of police supervision compared 
to which those that have been contrived upon the Continent 
would be small and incomplete. In proportion as our popula- 
tion is more closely packed in its densest centres, the police 
would need to be more numerous than they are abroad. 
They must be authorized to practise liberally the arts of a 
secret police. Their agents must mix freely with the 
criminal population, preserving all the while their own 
incognito, in order to elicit the facts nec for the 
supervision they have undertaken. The police must 
have communications with a disloyal member of every 
gang, and must be perpetually watching the objects of its care 
through the eyes of men and women even more degraded. 
Its function must be to worm out the secrets of those with 
whom the unfortunate ticket-of-leave man is living in in- 
timacy, to surround him with faithless friends, and to pay 
them for constant treachery. Nothing less would suffice to 
secure such a familiarity with his habits and plans as would 
enable them to be beforehand with him in every fresh scheme 
of plunder, and supervision which should fall short of such 
a result would be a mere waste of labour and money. 
But the organization and the principles of action neces- 
sary to arrive at such a result would be something quite 
new in this country. If once established, their operation 
would not long be confined to the lowest classes of society. 
A vast mass of trained spies would easily turn their hands to 
other work. At any rate, the existence of such a machinery 
in the midst of us would communicate a feeling of insecurity 
from which English society is now exempt. They might, or 
they might not, be employed in moments of political anxiety 
by an over-eager Minister, or be perverted to serve private 
interests or gratify private grudges. But whether they were 
abused for such purposes or not, the suspicion of such an 
employment would always hang around them; and the 
peculiar code of ethics which such people must of necessity 
practice would spread a contagion of demoralization among 
vast numbers besides themselves. 


Practically, however, there is no danger of the system of 
police supervision succeeding so well as this. Parliament would 
never find the money; and the English race would hardly 
furnish in sufficient quantities the number of quick-witted 
unscrupulous conspirators which such a system requires. 
The amendment carried by Mr. Hunt is very much more 
modest in its aims. The only objection that can be urged to it 
is that it is worthless for its purpose. It attempts an impossibility 
—to establish police supervision without a numerous police and 


without a system of espionnage. It merely requires that the 
ticket-of-leave man shall report himself monthly at the office of | 
the police superintendent in whose district he may be resident. 

A restraint so slender may have answered in the thinly- | 
peopled districts of Ireland, especially when reinforced by the | 
reformatory efforts of men of peculiar gifts and energy. But 
in the densely populated towns of England such a security 

will be simply nugatory, A monthly report of resi- | 
dence conveys to the officer who receives it no inform- | 
ation whatever. The fact that a man _ exhibits his | 
papers to an official sitting in Scotland Yard on the 31st | 
of December does not convey much information as to— 
the avocation which he has been pursuing for the thirty | 
days that have gone before, or the means of liveli- 
hood to which he intends to trust for the thirty days that | 
are coming after. An active career of burglary at Bir- 

mingham would be in no way inconsistent with a monthly | 


excursion by rail to London, and would only give a zest to | assassination, 


the tale of ing virtue and patient honesty that would 
be poured into of the sceptical, but func- 
tionary of police. In fact, some kind of relaxation is 
required in all laborious ions, and an occasional 
trip to some town a hundred miles away from the scene of 
exertion would bring an agreeable and healthful variety to 
the labours of a life of coining, garotting, highway robbery, 
or picking pockets. The only evil of such a law would be 
that it would bear hardly on the very class whom the Legis- 
lature is specially anxious to protect. It will make a 
reformed criminal an impossible phenomenon. Or, at least, no 
criminals will be able to desert the paths of crime, except 
those who are happy enough to possess an independent fortune 
in the funds. Self-support by labour in any honest vocation 
would be out of the question. The ticket-of-leave man 
would have no chance of preserving his fatal secret. 
A monthly absence m a secret mission would be 
a mark and token of his condition more patent and more 
easily recognised even than a forgat’s brand. It would be 
regularly looked for as the test by which a ticket-of-leave man 
might be known. So far as his chance of obtaining 
honest employment under such a law, the unfortunate victim 
might just as well walk about the country in a prison dress. 
It is possible that a race of highly erage a employers 
may some day or other be produced who will like to 
upon a veteran garotter, and will enjoy the sensation of 
trusting their property into the hands of penitent pilferers. 
But until this om consummation shall arrive, the “ police 
“* supervision ” will be effective for nothing else except pre- 
livelihood. 


THE SWORD AND THB DAGGER. 


HE misfortunes of Mr. Stansfeld, and the wonderful 
enthusiasm of the British public about Garibaldi, have in- 
vested with temporary prominence a speculation which has been 
frequently glanced at, but almost exclusively for rhetorical 
purposes, and without any definite results. It deserves, however, 
rather more careful treatment than it has usually received at 
Discussion Forums and similar places. Most of our readers, when 
they were at school, made es on the question whether 
Brutus was justified in killing Cesar ; and within the last few weeks 
Parliament and the public have declared—in a multitudinous and 
incoherent, but on the whole emphatic and intelligible, manner— 
that Garibaldi is a hero, and little short of a demigod, for having in a 
time of and any Kinga warrant commission 
from any authoriz inv e Kingdom of Naples, t 
with the King’s killed a considerable 
for having taken various ye places, and for having comaitted 
other acts of war, attended with all the consequences to and 
property which usually do attend such transactions. The same 
authorities have declared, with nearly equal emphasis, that if and 
in so far as Mazzini was con in a scheme for ing out the 
very same objects by assassinating Louis Napoleon—w. for the 
sake of argument, may be assumed to be an appropriate means of 
securing them—Mazzini is an atrocious whom 
lish gentleman ought to be ashamed, not only to assist, but to 
recognise or countenance even indirectly. Is this distinction rea- 
sonable, and on what geal Why is war—even in the extreme 
cases of rebellion, which is unauthorized war carried on by a 
number +B goes) and duelling, which is equally unauthorized 
war carried on by and against an individual—almost universally 
considered as so much more respectable than assassination, 
which may, after all, be plausibly compared to private war in the 
shape of an ambuscade? Why, again, is there a difference be- 
tween ancient and modern morality in this matter? Is there any 
real meaning—and if so, what—in the Harmodius and Aristogiton 
or Lucius Junius Brutus argument? The common way of de- 
fending assassination is by asserting, in the first place, that the 
mode in which a man is put to death cannot affect the justice of 
killing him. Ifa bad king deserves to be attacked by his sub- 
jects, and shot in battle, he equally deserves to be shot from a 
window by an infernal machine. Nor, it is said, does the risk 
run by the person who puts the sentence in execution affect the 
is e act; for how does a man acquire a greater right to 
ill another than he otherwise had by taking the chance of bei 
killed himself? It is also frequently said that, if the legality of 


an act be considered as affording any index to its moral propriety, 


assassination is not more illegal than rebellion, yet there are many 
cases in which we sympathize with and admire acts of rebellion. 
The answer made to this is commonly an appeal to sentiment. It 
is said, with truth, that all our feelings are opposed to assassination— 
that it is horrible, infamous, cowardly, not to be endured. As 
to is to assassins to 
say that they ly run a greater risk, and one of a less inviti 
kind, than rebels. Orsini not only took the chance of Ges on 
actually was, guillotined, but he exposed himself to general 
indignation, and was obliged to go about his business secretly, 
and with all manner of irksome and even degrading precau- 
tions, With =r to the other hard names lavished on 
as horrible and infamous, no doubt they 
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do as a fact apply. They describe riately enough the 
view which agreed to i 
but they neither answer nor even su an answer to the question 
why that view prevails, and whether it is just. No one seriously 
denbts its justice; the very fact that a given sentiment is per- 
fectly familiar and ee strong often makes it difficult to 
ongioem in a satisfactory way the grounds on which it rests. 
he characteristic difference between a political assassination 
and an ordinary murder is that the assassin justifies his act on 
principle, whilst the murderer does not. As soon as any act 
whatever, confessedly condemned by established moral rules, 
is justified on principle, it is put into a class of its 
own, and we approve or blame it, not by the help of 
common rules of calculation, but reference to the general 
theory of which it forms a part. To put a man to death is 
an, act which, under any circumstances, requires justification. 
That men may be put to death in due course of law as a punish- 
ment for great crimes is a theory so commonly accepted that its 
reduction to practice is seldom positively blamed, though it may 
be regretted. On the other hand, that the holding of a religious 
— different from those prescribed by public authority is one 
‘the crimes in question is a theory which, at the present day, has 
been much discredited, and, if it were acted on, nearly as much 
horror would be excited as by a deliberate murder. What, then, is 
the general theory of which the justification of assassination forms 
apart? If that theory were stated fully, the intellectual justifica- 
tion of the horror which assassination inspires would become 
apparent. The only general theory on which assassination can be 
justified is that no man ought to be made the object of moral 
Fran though he may be legally punished, for killing any 
person. whose life he may conscientiously and on reasonable 
grounds believe to be highly injurious to the public at large, and 
whois beyond the reach of ordinary legal punishments. It would be 
difficult to justify any assassination whatever on a narrower th 
than this, and-of course every one who had to undertake so hard a 
task would naturally wish to make his theory as narrow as pos- 
sible, so that he might have a minimum burden of proof to sustain. 
As;soon as the justification of assassination is submitted to the 
test of being thrown into an express general proposition, its true 
character becomes apparent, and the horror with which it is usually 
regarded is superabundantly justified. From the mere statement 
of the principle just referred to it follows that an assassin, rated at 
the highest, is a judge in a matter of life and death, who hears no 
evidence, from whom there is no appeal, who may be and generally 
is interested in the highest degree, and who, whatever his good 
faith may be, gives. no tee for it to the rest of the world. 
That such a man should be ed with horror as an enemy of 
the human race is not only inevitable, but highly desirable. 
The principal interest of this account of the foundation in reason 
of a just almost universal sentiment is that it explains the 
different kinds of feeling with which various forms of illegal 


destruction of human life are ed. Horror at murder is a 
highly, composite feeling, and, as different elements of which 
it 1s. com are successively removed, the horror itself shades 


off b into s . The ordinary murderer stands 
at the bottom of the —— he does pai even attempt to 
justify what he does. No one would put Orsini on a level with 

ush, because there can be little doubt that, perverted as Orsini’s 
conscience was, his act was conscientious. If Orsini had made no 
attempt to conceal his act or to escape, he would have given some 
guarantee to the public for the genuine nature of his own convic- 
tions. Charlotte Corday stands several degrees above Orsini in the 
scale of crime. Those who not only stand to what they have done, 
but give notice to the intended victim, and so give him a chance of 
killing them, remove another of the considerations which make 
assassination infamous — the consideration, namely, that the 
assassin is a judge who hears no evidence and permits 
no defence. is is the case @ man who en 
another to a duel on murderous terms. A man who, having re- 
ceived a deadly injury from another, insists on fighting him over 
a handkerchief and casting lots for the loaded pistol, puts his 
antagonist on equal terms with himself. It may at first sight 
appear that there is only a verbal analogy between the opportunit 
for defence, in this sense of the word, and the opportuni which 
all systems of law give an accused person of showing that he is not 
guilty ; but in reality the analogy, though not complete, is a real 
one, The resemblance is one, not of words, but of facts. Criminal 
law is in most countries, and especially in our own, revenge 
through certain strainers well refined, and the object of the 
accused is to defend himself against his adversary, the law re- 
straining each party from the use of that physi force which, 
but for the law, they would certainly use. the common course 
of things, we all live on the supposition that we are secured 

inst the physical attacks of our enemies. The man who 

does not act upon this tacit understanding, not only hurts, but 
also deceives his antagonist; but if he gives express notice of his 
intention, and so enables his enemy to stand on his guard, he 
is not chargeable with deceit, but only with acting in defiance of 
a just and necessary law—an offence enough, but as diflerent 
from that of the avowed assassin as the crime of the assassin who 
takes the consequence of his act is different from that of the assassin 
who does all he can to 

The moral character of acts destructive of life, when com- 
mitted by numbers, may be classified in a similar manner— 
subject, however, to the observation that an illegal act done 
by a number of persons generally excites a smaller amount 


Where a number of persons are concerned, the lel case to 
such an act as Orsini’s is the Gunpowder Plot or the Cato-Street 
Conspiracy. Perhaps Guy Fawkes or Thistlewood shocks our feel- 
ings a little less than Ravaillac or Fieschi, inasmuch as, from the 
nature of their proceedings, they were obliged to give a little 
more of a guaraatee to the public, and as the grudge which they 
felt against their victims was a little less individual. The case 
which answers to the crime of Charlotte Corday is that of a knot 
of insurgents who act consciously as a sort of forlorn hope, 
devoting themselves to destruction by way of giving a shock 
to an established government. Venner’s insurrection i 
Charles II. in our own country, and the revolt of the Cloitre St. 
Méry, in June 1834, in Paris, were acts of this kind. The 
absence of individual malice, and the strong guarantee 

iven by the insurgents for their own bona fides, so much 
fimin inish the malignity of such conduct that people who 
are not sufficiently alive to the importance of general rules 
often fail to see the moral objections to it. When M. Hugo 
idealized the scene of the Cloitre St. Méry, it did not seem to 
occur to him that the young men whom he so much admired were 
served perfectly right when they were shot down like so many 
mad dogs, though it may be conceded that to think of them as 


anything worse than mad dogs, now that the thing is over, would. 


possibly be uncharitable. Charlotte Corday was something 
worse; though, to be sure, she went mad in terribly hot weather. 

The step next above this is that of a general rising of such a 
part of a nation against its government as is considerable — 
to give the struggle which follows the character of a civil war. 
this case there is commonly no secresy, antecedent or subsequent, 
and there is the fullest guarantee which can possibly be given for 
bona fides. There must, moreover, from the nature of the case, 
be a general and widespread feeling in favour of the course taken, 
for otherwise there would be no one to fight. Here there are 
no elements of moral guilt at all, except the breach of the general 
rulewhich en) oins obedience toestablished governments, and which is 
now generally admitted to be subject to exceptions in particular 
instances—the fact that a civil war has actually broken out being 
the best evidence that the case falls within one of the exceptions in 
question. This is a case in which moral reprobation is even 
weaker than in that of duels sanctioned by the prevalent feeling of 
the time and place. Indeed, the feeling excited may be one of 
enthusiastic applause. 

f course, in every case of i ar killing, the degree of 
inducement or provocation is taken into account by the common 
sentiment as well as by the law. If a tyrant is a very great 
tyrant—if, as was generally the case in ancient Greek cities, he uses 
his power to commit rape and ap Mag secret killing not 
subsequently avowed is less hateful than it would otherwise be, 
and secret killing subsequently avowed may become a sort of 
moral manslaughter, as in the case of Charlotte Corday. 
In the case of a deadly injury not punishable by law, i 
killing after express notice is much less blamed than it otherwise 
would be, as in the instance of a desperate duel provoked b 
seduction or adultery; but where anything like an unavo 
motive is suspected, irregular killing after express notice is nearly 
as much censured as secret killing. When Aaron Burr shot 
Alexander Hamilton, public feeling condemned him as a murderer, 
though the law did not. The popularity of the Harmodius-and- 
Aristogiton argument arises, or rather arose, from ignorance 
of Greek history. Harmodius and Aristogiton were praised b 
their contemporaries, therefore acts like theirs ought to be graieed 
now—such was the argument. The fact is thata Greek tyrant was 
a very different kind of person from a European usurper. He was 
apt to be a robber, murderer, and ravisher, not merely for rhetorical 
but also for practical purposes. We shall not aceused of 
flattering Louis Napoleon, but he is a very different person from the 
Sicilian tyrants whose opens are described by Mr. Grote. 

The general result is, that public sentiment on these points is 
unconsciously guided by sense to a surprising degree. The 
more the rational grounds of a erametiiis and antipathies 
are inquired into, the more clearly will it appear that the moral 
sentiment is almost always reasonable. People like and dislike 
particular types of character on exceedingly good grounds, and 
they appreciate, with an exactness which considering its uncon- 
scious nature is wonderful, the degree in which particular actions 
involve and display the types of character which they like or 
dislike. Instinct, as app to human nature, is only another 
name for intellectual perception so rapid as to be performed 
unconsciously. 


JEAMES IN EXCELSIS. 
LL people who are condemned by the circumstances of their 
lives to follow day after day a peculiar and narrow occupa- 
tion, who are thrown inevitably into a clique or set of their own, 
and yet have some special aptitude or gift which makes them 


XUM 


| moral indignation than the same act would excite if done 

oY by an individual; and this for the simple reason that a number 

: sirable to break through common rules than an individual. 

“= This, of course, —_ only to the case where the act done is. 

; : justified by those who do it. If an act admitted to be criminal is 

+ ee done by a number of persons, their combination by pitts the 

- offence, as it increases the public ie A gang of pirates are 

i greater villains than the same number of individual highway 
| robbers. 
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~-what they are and gives them a standing and distinction, are sure 
' to form'an ideal, and in some vague way to dream of what they 
and their fellows might be. Just as the savages picture a heaven 
“where they will hunt and kill and ride, and desire to have their 
horses od: spears buried with them, so people in civilized life 
have a dream of perfection in which they represent themselves, 
through the medium of an airy impersonation of their own 
peculiar excellence, as rising to the vision of a greatness that'seems 
to belong to them and yet satisfies their highest aspirations. Even 
_Jeames, we may suppose, has a vague notion of some arch-valet— 
some being who is the Satan of flunkeys, and carries all the fine 
ualities of Jeames to their highest and absolute point of execel- 
ence. The wn 4 world may be glad to learn that this 
singular being actually exists. There is a person, or gentleman, 
- or whatever he ought to be called, who lives at Paris, and seems 
to us to be all that. Jeames in his wildest dreams could imagine. 
That man and his calling are a real study, and the French deserve 
all the credit of having invented him. His vocation is this—he 
is to be found at a greatdvessmalser's, and his duty is to look at 
the ladies when they try their’ things on, and give them the 
benefit of a masculine taste. He is a man who can tell them 
what men are likely to think of them, and they can thus rehearse 
the impressions their bonnets and dresses will make on their 
lovers or their husbands. They had long ago arrived at the art of 
‘dazzling, irritating, or satisfying their female friends, and they 
~knew that when they were nicely dressed they were more 
charming to their male friends. But it was reserved for 
these later days to have a masculine world critical of the de- 
tails of women’s costume, and a machinery by which women 
ean avert criticism by anticipating it. The gifted being can tell 
them what men will think impressive, enchanting, or a failure, 
what will be overlooked however excellent it may be, what 
colours will best secure attention, and what arrangement is likely 
to produce the most tender emotions. A lady comes before him 
with a new bonnet; he looks at her steadily, and then reveals to 
her all the secrets of that great mind of male observers at the 
contents of which she has hitherto only dimly guessed. Perhaps 
civilized life, with all its wonderful alteration of the position 
which in ruder times the two sexes occupied to each other, never 
roduced anything much more wonderful than this glorified 
. Jeames standing opposite a fine lady, and letting her know what 
the gentlemen of her circle will think of her new clothes. 
The utmost propriety, however, is observed. The chiefs of the 
establishment give the most positive assurances to all their custo- 
omers:that the gifted being is warranted not to touch. He hovers 
about the fine ladies, and the emanations of his genius flow 
from his soul for their benefit, but he never puts his hands upon 
them. It isall a mere record of feeling. He reveals to them 
. that “such vor such a bonnet, taken in connexion with such or 
. such adress, when viewed at a given distance, awakens a particular 
set of emotions in the minds of. men. They look into him as into 
a glass, and they see there themselves reflected, not as they are, 
but as men think they look. When this has been done in a satis- 
factory way, and the lady knows that she will please where she 
‘ wishes'to please most, the gifted being’s sterner duty is done, and 
-he quits business for pleasure. It is now his delightful duty to 
do the honours of a light lunch, and to offer cake and wine to the 
lady whom he has criticized. Nor is there any false modesty to 
hinder her free acceptance, for he is a man who has been express] 
en to stare at her, and to whose judicious staring she hol 
herself to be greatly indebted. All other forms in which Jeames 
pears sink into insignificance by the side of this princely flunkey. 
And the tribunals of his country show what they think of him, 
and a halo of glory is thrown over his position, even by the law 
itself. A French journalist not long ago took upon himself to make 
some critical observations on the nature and functions of this mil- 
‘liner’s showman. He remarked that, so far as he could see, this 
- splendid functionary and his luncheons could not be got for nothing, 
and that, as a matter of plain prosaic fact, the husbands ultimately 
aid for him. This was not to be endured. Jeames was not to 
ave the gilding stripped off him in this way. He brought an 
- action against the rash libeller, and actually obtained a decision in 
his favour, and the legal authorities held that it was a calumny to 
say that he cost anything. The dresses sold at the establishment 
were not a bit dearer, according to this judgment, because the Satan 
of flunkeys was hired to comment on them. He was a pure heaven- 
given extra, beaming on the ladies, guiding, fascmating, and 
eeding them, without any one having a right to suppose for a 
moment that he was paid for. Surely this isa position to which 
our own native Jeames never aspired, but which, if he will 
reflect on it, will satisfy his utmost aspirations. To be always in 
attendance on the grandest and smartest ladies, to be to 
stare at them, to be ——— retained to make remarks on them, 
to compliment them and flatter them, to reveal to them the future 
sentiments of lovers and husbands, to see them looking their best 
before any other male eye has enjoyed the spectacle, and then to 
be protected by the laws of the land from having it said that all 
this magnificent smirking must somehow be paid for, is surely a 
lot as much beyond the - of the Bath Swarry as the houris 
of a Mahomedan’s Paradise are beyond the women he can find 
in his native town. 

This arch flunkey embodies very neatly many of the ultimate 
consequences to which civilization is leading us. In the old days 
of French society, some one is said to have asked a lady whether 
she did not feel shy at having her breakfast brought to her, when 
she was in her night costume, by a footman. She laughed at the 


she could not understand feeling shy at the 


the great lady, was. a 
rudimen’ of the gi ing who is certain 
ye ofthe git being wn 


t who exercises 


different classes into relations of great veer | towards 
other, although the endeavour is made, and generally 


male admirer, who look into expressive countemance (or 
treasure up his ive words in order that they may know 
how the men of their own set will like them, and learn the 
tastes of tlemen from the iences of a flunkey, enter 
into a region of familiarity which a marchioness even of 
the days of the would have t odiously 
improper. But then the gi being is to keep :his 
hands off them, and this restores to them the hope or the con- 
sciousness that they are still modest. This mental familiarity 
under the shelter of, a slight physical safeguard belongs to an age 
when practice has ht how infinite are the pleasures which 
ingenuity can devise without actual loss of reputation. On the 
oan hand, if the ladies may see in this glorified Jeames a livin 
illustration of the extent to which they are now mixed up i 
persons from whom their grandmothers would have recoiled, they 
may also see in him a conspicuous victim of that v which, 
in civilized days, balances the wrongs inflicted by one sex on the 
other. The number of women sacrificed in one form or other by 
the astounding luxury and recklessness of Paris must sometimes 
draw forth a sigh even from the unreflecting breasts of women 
with a beautiful new dress on. They must shudder at the thought 
of all that civilized man inflicts on civilized woman, and of 
the extreme eagerness with which civilized woman meets her fate. 
But at this repository of taste and extravagance there is at least 
one glaring instance to be found of the degradation to which civilized 
woman can reduce man. This archflunkey was by nature constituted 
like other men. He might have been honest, dignified, and self- 
respecting. He might have been a soldier, or a navvy, or a sous- 
préfe. But the of society seized him and turned him to the 
uses of fine ladies. He has been taught to smirk, and make artistic 
remarks, and hand wine with a graceful bow, in order that women 
may by his aid be more successful in their endeavours to please 
those whom they wish to attract. And in all probability the poor 
wretch, like other victims of gay society, hugs his chains and 
thinks himself one of the finest and noblest a happiest of men. 
He is sure he is ix excelsis, and forgets he is Jeames. 

there are few persons in Paris more satisfied with their position, 
and to have got a man to have such an opinion of such a voeation 
is no slight revenge for that degradation at the hands of men which 
women have to deplore. 


= 


CHEERFUENESS. 

HEERFULNESS is —— acknowledged as a duty, and 
as such is affected by usall. e are glad, and find pleasure, a 
dozen times a day, and do no more than is expected of us—in fact, 
should pass for morose fellows if we did not smile at the accost of 
every acquaintance; and if we can sw dan air of brisk self- 
tulation at the good fortune of the encounter, so much the 
tter. If, then, we have all to seem cheerful, a few speculations 
on different kinds of cheerfulness, what is the best sort, and how 
we may invest ourselves with it, cannot come amiss, The ideal 
cheerful man is, indeed,:a general benefactor. He is a moral 
tonic to every one about him. For cheerfulness is 0 Herm 
strength; it can carry weights and support the weak. At its 
greatest, it is a form of magnanimity. It is not ignoring 
the troubles of life, not turnmg the back upon them, but 
owning ‘them, meeting them, and rising above them. And it 
teaches others to do the same. It isa happy union of fine qualities— 
of an unrufiled temper, a clear judgment, and well- rtioned 
faculties. It is the expression of an inward harmony. wever, 
superfine quality; . ing among our uaintance, the 
sendiest examples are not of the heroic standard. though even 
this is not so rare but that we believe every man’s experience has, at 
some time or other, come.in happy contact with it. Exceptthat 
cheerfulness in this nobler sense can hardly be spontaneous, this is 
not compatible with human infirmity ; it may look so, but the man — 

himself is conscious of and has his moments of reaction. We 
know this by the rules for rfulness laid down by persons-who 
have been distinguished for it in conjanction with great powers of 
mind—rules and precepts which all show consciousness of melan- 
choly as an enemy at our very doors. Great powers, as far as we 
can judge, are not friendly to this habit of mind. Poets, philoso- 
phers, deep thinkers, even wits, are not often cheerful men for 
themselves. All by turns have a touch of poor Bunyan’s experience, 
“as if the sun that shineth in the heavens did paige to give light, 

and as if the stones in the streets and the tiles upon the houses di 
bend themselves against them ’’—but this only because these powers 
are not well balanced ; for where there is excess there is too com- 
monly defect somewhere. ‘There is something pathetic in the 


presence of a creature so ineflably ben er that a brute 
would have been as dangerous to her virtue. Times are changed 
now, and flunkeys have risen in the world since then. Jeames, 
| looked on as an ass or a horse bringing in, like a good useful beast 
familiarity towards the gayest and richest and most _ 
| ladies of Paris. It is the tendency of modern society to as 
to create some barrier by which a feeling of separation may be 
maintained. The ladies who try on their dresses before a paid 
| 
| 
4 
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broad difference that constantl exists between the cheerful man 


and the cheerful companion. Even Falstaff is a different man in 
soliloquy; but many of those most noted for their powers 
of raising others’ spirits have been habitually hipped and 


sad in their solitary hours. Sydney Smith is a contrary instance. 
He did not affect solitude, it is true, but he describes his spirits as 
perennial, and those who lived with him never saw him depressed, 
or other than the stay and freshener of the household existence. 
But even he had his rule—namely, to “take short views of life,” to 
hold by the present in all that is good in it, to refuse to look forward 
toa possible change to worse, however imminent that worse may 
appear; all things more easily said than done, and not always 
wise if they could be done. It may, however, be because women 
are more constantly occupied with the immediate present, because 
their employments are more connected with the time being than 
with building up a future either of fame or prosperity, as well as 
because there is in the feminine organization a more even balance 
of powers, that our readiest examples of cheerfulness are, we 
think, women. The girl cheers up home more than the boy, the 
old maid is unquestionably more cheerful than the old bachelor ; 
and if we would raise up the image, the very poetry, of cheerful- 
ness, we recall some fair matron, the presiding genius of the 
hearth, bright-eyed, persuasive, who can 
change by her power 

Every weed into a flower, 

Turn each thistle to a vine, 

Make the bramble eglantine. 


Every form of this quality, whether in a man’s self or for his fellows, 
should be infectious ; the spring of content should scatter drops of 
refreshing, and make us gay too for more than the moment. All 
cheerfulness, even to be attractive, ought to do us good, and 
not to be a mere attribute of the man. But all does not do 
us this good turn. There is not, for example, a more offen- 
sive fellow than one who insists on being jolly, totally irre- 
spective of ovr mood. A good deal of cheerfulness is on the 
Miller-of-Dee principle, and consists in not caring. So long as 
we do not find this out, it is all very well; but the disenchantment 
is complete when circumstances disclose, under the jaunty, easy 
hilarity, a hard indifference and positive incapacity for sympathy. 
Such cheerfulness can only be sustained by selfishness reduced to a 
system, and there is no greater discouragement, when things are 
going wrong with us, than to fall in a a ogg who affect “ pity 
f their smiles of comfort,” and yet smile on. We must not be 
hard on merely constitutional cheerfulness. It sometimes seems 
as if these social butterflies, these summer friends, had a place in 
our economy, but at best it is only to add to our mirth or to dis- 
tract us momentarily from our trouble, not really to alleviate it. 
There is a form of cheerfulness which nobody can stand :— 
Send me hence ten thousand miles 
¥rom a face that always smiles— 


perhaps because it is iegentite the smiles should be real, but 
rather, we incline to think, because smiles should be rare things, 
and cheerfulness that is always parading itself in smiles is 
of the wrong sort. People ostentatiously and notoriously 
cheerful are at best foolish people, their spirits of a brisk but 
thin quality — nothing about them in working order. The 
thing we respect and admire shows itself most unmistakably 
in its quiet moments, the soul looking out through the eyes. 
hele can smile; but tolook bright, with the muscles all at rest, 
betokens a habit of seeing things at their best, and making the 
best of them. 

Those in whose way it falls to hear of the characteristics of modern 
ascetisms are constantly informed of the exceeding cheerfulness, 
the almost childlike Lilarity, observable in persons who have 
renounced the pleasures of the world, abandoned —m * natural 
tie, and made themselves desolate for religion’s sake. Whenever 
a knot of converts get together we hear of much laughter and 
boyish ebullitions of animal spirits, No one visits a nunne 
but, if the rule admit of his seeing a nun at all, he comes bac 
charmed by her smiles. No young lady falls in with a Sister but 
she is.struck, not by her resigned expression, that “leaden eye 
that loves the ground,” but by her cheerfulness. Perhaps 
serenity is not enough; the fair ascetic is positively merry, and 

with a silvery laugh. Nuns in the hour of recreation 
are often described as children over again. Some persons re- 
gard this conventual hilarity as a strong sanction for this mode 
of lif in fact, a miraculous reward for utter self-renun- 
ciation. For our part, whatever reflection we may incur by the 
avowal, we never hear of these ineffable good spirits without 
irritation. What right have these people to be so very happy P 
why should they have —e hearts than anybody else? whence 
this shimmer of smiles? What satisfactory connexion is there 


between seclusion and separation and this exuberant joyousness ? 
We even ask, If these — le who have turned their backs | 
on us laugh while we take life as a very grave affair, are we | 
necessarily in fault? must the contrast be owing to our worldli-_ 
ness P hat is it that makes men whose lot it is to live in the | 
world often heavy and depressed ? what is it that gives the sense | 
of weight? Not, we think, satiety of pleasure, as some are pleased | 
to assume, but the burdens of life pressing on shoulders not strong | 
enough or properly disciplined, it may be, to bear them lightly. it | 
the celibate or the nun is merry when we are sad and lumpish, it | 
may of course be the sunshine of a pure conscience breaking out | 
into smiles; but may it not also be because they are free from | 
the anxieties which oppress us, and which they have taken 


violent means to be rid of? There is a certain class of worries in- 
separable from the exercise of the affections, and which cannot 
exist where the natural affections are suppressed and superseded. 
We are not wishing to exchange our burden for theirs. 
Their existence would be an intolerable vacuity and restraint 
to us; we lack, it may be, their contemplative faculty. But 
nevertheless they have shaken themselves loose from the 
natural trials that beset us, that compose our countenance into 
ve lines, hinder our smiles from being as uent or as 

aming as they might be, and make fresh careless hilarity a thing 
of memory with which we can never again expect to have any- 
thing to do. For, in truth, the most fortunate existence has cares 
enough to make gravity our normal condition. The way to be a 
child again is, it seems, to throw them all over, though it be to 
assume more onerous tasks, if only they do not pull at the heart- 
strings. We are not saying that life is not pleasant. If it is, an 
“anxious ” being, the most constitutionally melancholy of poets, 
calls it “ pleasing ” and “‘ cheerful” too. Grave as we are, we are 
probably happier than we look; while, on the other hand, we have 
not much faith in the hilarity we are now ing of. It 
is compatible, we know, with long flats of dreariness and mis- 
giving. If it be not also compatible with a latent yearn- 
ing for “le bon vieux temps quand j’étais si malheureux,” we 
are greatly mistaken. The happiness of mature life does not 
show itself in marked, fussy expression; it may lurk even 
under some outward evidence of harassment. It is only the out- 
side t of many a poor recluse that is merry while she 
laughs like a child, and finds her amusement and refresh- 
ment of spirit in childish things which have nothing in them 
for the woman to relish. But all the same we say that, if she 
would have been sad at her own old home—sad for the brother 
that has gone astray, for the sister drooping in premature decay, 
for the mother fretted into ill temper by ie trials—and is now 
merry, having separated herself by one strong act from the tyranny 
of these carking cares, we see no particular reason to reverence 
her jollity, though we do not grudge it her. We will say also 
that, whatever she gains, she is losing one most important point of 
training—the sorrows and pains of the affections. She may serve 
the outer world, the poor and stranger, with an energy of self- 
sacrifice ; but she cannot love with quaking nerves and throbbi 
pulses any but the heart’s natural belongings. And this fact wi 
be written in the smiles of which so much account is made, whi 
however beautiful in themselves, do not cheer our spirits, for the 
very reason that there is, and can be, no sympathy and fellowship 
—— But we have digressed, not only into gravity, but into 
polemics. 

We sometimes think that mankind must at one time have been 
endowed with a more robust cheerfulness than our civilization can 
boast, to carry them through the trials to which they were exposed 
in lawless times. History is such a succession of miseri 
tyrannies, cruelties, and wrongs, that how people stood it — 
lived out their days is sometimes a marvel. But something 
constantly lets out that life under these conditions was vigorous— 
that 8 caught, with an alacrity foreign to us, the pleasures 
within their reach. Even where torture and hideous forms of 
death curdle the modern reader’s blood, there are continually indi- 
cations, if we look for them, of a somewhat jovial society in the 
thick of these horrors, and that not only among the victimizers. 
What a wild cheerfulness characterizes, in Mr. Motley’s book on the 
Netherlands, all the actors principally and most fa’ concerned ! 
Spirits may be crushed in the end, but while there is ho , excite= 
ment will always engender cheerfulness, just as a are 
cheerful; and probably both from the same necessity of “ taking 
short views of life,” while the present is occupied by stirring 
events. 

We may be a little over-educated for this frank, careless form 
of cheerfulness. Ours must be in some degree the result of 
rule and self-discipline, yet still the first qualification, the indis- © 
pensable ally, must be courage. There can be no cheerfulness 
without it. We must have no bugbears, no frightful fiends in 
our rear which we dare not turn upon. The cheerful man must 
be able to look everything in the face—take it in, in its just pro- 
ae but not dwell upon it. Such remedies as occur to hi 

e applies with promptness, but he broods upon nothing. Hence 
cheerfulness is most rare and difficult to an active imagi- 
nation, unless this is allied to the most ine temperament, 
It is all very well to tell some people not to dwell on things, not 
to look forward, not to devise terrors ; they cannot help themselves, 
We perceive, therefore, that the cheerful man must be a busy one 
—not a drudge, but always with something in hand to e 
and arrest the attention, and impart interest to the present. We do 
not much believe in that form of it which is fed by illusions. 
Charles Lamb describes a man who keeps himself and his house- 
hold in supreme spirits by calling everything by wrong names— 
asking, for example, for the silver sugar-tongs when the thing 
indicated, and under the very nose of both host and guest, “was but a 
spoon, and that plated.” Real, lasting cheerfulness throws its own 
hue upon things, but it sees them in exact shape and proportion. 
Italso is one of its secrets to esteem everything the pesewt ws the fact 
of possession. All the cheerful people we know think the better 
of a thing for being their own; disparagement is altogether alien 
to this temper, unless of things obviously — reach. Cheerful 

eople, again, have few secrets, and no willing ones; they do not 
ug mysteries, and, in fact, have a way of scattering them— 
erhaps for the reason that in its nature cheerfulness is akin to 
ylight, and while other humours shut up men “each in the 
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cave of his. own complexion,” this brings him into the sunshine. 
We can see all round him and into him as well, and he is not only 
illuminated, but in his turn an illumination ; so that it is wonderful 
what a change in morbid states of feeling and general misunder- 
standings the sudden presence of a ch spirit will bring about. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


N illustrated contemporary was recently contrasting the 
styles of oratory peculiar to two well-known members of 
Parliament. The critique was written by one of those gentlemen 
whose calling in life it is to purvey gossip to the “ provinces,” and 
F ing 1 to “chronicle” every week the “Sayings and Doings of 
e House.” The pith of his observations was, that A. is a 
of art, B.a man of nature. A. has an excellent voice and 
manner; moreover, he has cultivated both with persevering and 
successful care. He is reported to have taken elocutionary lessons 
of the best masters, and to have gesticulated much and earnestly 
before the conscious glass. In short, A. has rendered himself a 
complete master of that eloguentia corporis on which Cicero set so 
high a value ; and, if he were not the victim of narrow prejudices, 
it would be a pleasure to listen to him. To listen to B. is actually 
a pleasure, but not because he speaks well. B. is the direct reverse 
a finished orator. His grammar is not uniformly pure, his sen- 
tences are often abortive and even absurd. He may be said to 
have a boggling style of addressing the House. Yet in a stand-u 
fight B. shall carry the sympathies of the House with him, an 
prove on any occasion an over-match for A. The gossiper tells us 
why. “There is a touch of nature,” he says, “ about B.’s way of 
speaking, and what that can effect Campbell (sic) has told us in his 
well-known line : — 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


We may waive the trifling point of authorship. If the good 
Homer occasionally nods, surely the weekly gossiper may be for- 

iven, even by the reddest-hot Tercentenarian, for fathering on 

ampbell the venerable extract from Tyoilus and Cressida. How- 
ever, after putting this little matter aside, there still remains 
enough in our contemporary’s application of the passage to suggest 
a few thoughts, which must be familiar enough to most students 
of Shakspeare, but which may possibly have escaped the notice of 
the general reader, or at any rate of the promiscuous quoter. 

What is the precise meaning of “a touch of nature”? and in 
what sense does it ‘make the whole world kin”? If a touch of 
nature signifies anything in the connexion in which the phrase 
is used by our contemporary, it signifies an appeal to some- 
thing —some passion, or emotion, or quality—which finds a 
place in the constitution of human beings generally, no matter to 
what nation or to what class they may belong. Such an appeal is 
in the nature of humour or of pathos; it will tend to provoke 
laughter or to draw tears. And when once ze can make people 
laugh or cry together, you succeed in establishing a momentary 
species of kinship between Jew and Christian, Federal and Con- 
federate, Star and Standard, Belgravian and the dweller in Seven 
Dials. When Garibaldi took in his arms the “fair-haired 
child” with the bouquet, and—scarcely vouchsafing a look at the 
flowers—kissed the little bearer, patted its curls, and did the 
right thing towards it in every respect, that was a touch of 
nature in the popular sense. He appealed to the universal 
instincts of the maternal bosom, and “established familiar and 
domestic relations with every lady present.” If, at a country 
sale of old books and pictures, when the plot thickens and 
the room grows warm, a facetious bidder suggests an ad- 
journment of the book sale, and hints at the old port, a few 
dozens of which are to be disposed of without reserve by and by, 
the joke takes, a general chuckling relieves all hearts, and you 
feel less bitterly than you did five minutes ago towards the man 
who outbid you in a coveted lot. There has been a touch of 
nature, an appeal to the universal thirstiness of mankind and the 
universal dislike of being long engaged, without break or relief, 
in any monotonous occupation. But to circumscribe nature in 
this way is a little odd. Nature is nature in her diversities as 
well as her unities, in her myriad complications and distinctions 
no less than in her broad agreements. Shakspeare was not in the 
habit of treating language so loosely as to say “touch of nature,” 
when he meant no more than a broad joke or an appeal to 
common emotion. Besides, the phrase “ makes the whole world 
kin” is a slightly hyperbolical rendering of the momentary good- 
fellowship produced by fun or feeling. However, there is no need 
of being anxious about “the Bard’s” accuracy or right judgment 
in composing this line. A glance at the in which it 
occurs will show that Shakspeare never wrote the line at all in 
its present popular acceptation. We mean that the line, as com- 
monly quoted, involves a se gree gloss upon the line as it stands, 
entirely perverting the actual sense, and clothing the words with 
a new and factitious sense. 

If Shakspeare were raved about less and read more—if his 
dearness to the heart of the English people were so far real as to 
give him a slightly improved chance of olding his own against the 
“million of new and important volumes” under which Mr. 
Mudie’s shelves now groan—it would be almost an insult to 
the reading world to recall (as we will venture to do) the context 
of this trite quotation. The principal Greek generals, by the 
advice of Ulysses, have given to Achilles in his retirement all but 
the cut direct as they pass by his tent. Ulysses himself purposely 


stays behind, and enters into conversation on the subject of their 
bebevionr and of the rise of Ajax :— 

To see these Grecian lords !—why, ev’n already 

They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder ; 

As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast 

And great Troy shrinking. 
He then reads Achilles the famous lecture beginning “Time 
hath, my lord, a wallet at his back.” The present always praises 
what is present. The reputation of good and great deeds past soon 
fades away ; the hero of yesterday, if he swerves a moment from 
the path, is jostled and overpassed by the man of to-day. Emu- 
lation hasa thousand sons ; and Time, slightly shaking the parti 
guest by the hand, welcomes the new-comer with outstretched 
arms. ‘Then follow the lines of which the famous saw—thought 
by some to be Campbell’s—makes one :— 

O, let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was! 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, ae of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and cal time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born Fagan 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted. 
It has been very reasonably remarked about the practice of Greek 
and Latin composition that, if it does nothing else for a man, it at 
all events makes him understand a number of the best things in his 
native classics. We do not believe that it would be ible for a 
student to turn Ulysses’ = into Iambics (it does occur, if 
we remember rightly, in a Porson Prize translation of some years 
back) without perceivin that the popular way of quoting “ One 
touch of nature” is utterly at variance with the rest of the ay 
But though the real meaning could not be missed under the 
process of Greek translation, it will hardly, we should hope, 
positively require that process in order to bring it out. Obviously 
there is nothing here about some pathetic or funny appeal to broad 
natural instincts, nothing about universal brotherhood and a 
melodramatic shaking of hands all round. The text of the sermon 
is, “ Time flies”; and all things, even the highest and the noblest 
and the dearest, are shown to be subject to oblivion as he leaves 
them behind. Shakspeare makes Ulysses add, that admiration of 
novelty is not rare or partial, but, taking mankind in the mass, it 
is universal. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
There is one point, that is, in which every one resembles everybody 
else; and that point is, that we like what is new and present, and 
what glitters in the eye to-day. A free paraphrase of the lines 
would run thus :— 

When Nature was moulding the race of men, she drew one feature which 

gives us all a family likeness; for one and all of us are ready to praise what 
is brilliant and new, even though it is only the bygone and the old made to 
look like new. 
The supposed glorification of a magical touch, which warms all 
hearts, and gives the victory to the boggling orator by engaging 
a one’s sympathies on the same side, vanishes, we fear, into 
nothing. 

But let us not be unjust to popular exegesis. The common 
acceptation of the familiar line has flourished long, and doubtless 
will long continue to flourish in certain kinds of speeches and 
certain kinds of newspaper articles, notwithstanding little diversities 
of opinion about authorship that may occasionally arise. The 
reason is, that the proposition which people really mean to state 
when they quote the line (always supposing that they mean 
something) is a true one. That proposition is, that a successful 
appeal to fun or feeling sometimes puts all manner of unlikely 
men into temporary -humour one with the other. The popular 
mind fails to perceive that the words “One touch of nature, &c.” 
are an pon ro vehicle of expression for that truth. To it the 
line is a very = line for the purpose, at once compendious and 
forcible. So, having chanced by pure accident to rammage it out 
of the Shakspeare lumber-room, it has polished it with a polish 
of its own, and kept it for ornamental uses ever since. is is 
much as if a vi schoolboy should find a coin of the Empire 
turned up by the plough, and rub it up to serve as a medal on 
Coronation Day. It is indeed a sin destiny that has attended 
this line—“ double-lived in regions new.” Having been put by 
Shakspeare into the mouth of the wisest of the Greeks when dis- 
coursing some certain truths with the bravest, it has since adorned 
the misty eloquence of a million after-dinner speeches, and has 
at length come to help out the weekly gossip of the gossiper, who 
does not know who wrote it, and who would find it extremel 
hard to state what meaning he himself attaches to it, not to ad 
that that meaning (if he could state it) would be wrong. It once 
figured, in “lordly Latin,” at an Icelandic banquet, as Unus tactus 
Nature totum mundun facit consanguinewm. t it was then in 
comparative glory. 

The instance of loose quotation which we have been discussing, 
and the special ignorance of the gossiping Correspondent, furnish a 
curious commentary on the of the Tercentenary. Looking 
at memorials, monuments, fétes, and other commemorative dis- 
plays, one would be disposed to say that our generation is giving 
the lie to the wise discourse of Ulysses. We do not raise a monu- 
ment to Mr. Tupper because he is of the P armen and forget to 
raise one to Ghakepete because he is of the We are—on 


the surface of things at all events—not wholly oblivious of our 


greatest man because it is three hundred years since he was born, nor 
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entirely given over to the praise of new-born gawds, Not on the 
surface of things, it is true; but if we look a little below, there are 
questions to be asked. Could this misquotation, for instance— 
natural and plausible though it is, the requisite degree of inat- 
tention ae lived so long in so literary an age as 
this if Shakspeare were really made a general study? As a 
matter of fact, do the readers of Sh number a tithe ora 
hundredth of the readers of the magazine novels? It is all 
very well, in accordance with a prevailing sentiment, and perhaps 
to avoid being nettled by the reflection that the Germans make 
more of § re than we do, to celebrate the Tercentenary. 
But let us not disguise the truth that our greatest writer—the 
man bepred all others most able to teach us how to think rightly 
and feel nobly—is still but little read in England. 


A GLIMPSE AT THREE EX-CAPITALS. 


OE would like to know how many generations must pass 
before people make the tour of Italy in unconsciousness that 
Parma, Modena, Florence, and Naples itself were not long ago 


capitals of independent States, with all the necessary machinery | 


of government in as complete a state as it is to be seen in Paris or 
London. Whether the progress of German unity will ever bring 
about a similar résult with regard to Weimar and Gotha, and the 
capitals, whatever they may. be, of Lichtenstein and Reuss- 
leiz, is a problem, still more difficult to solve. But we 
may see by the example of France how soon the traces of inde- 
pendent existence may be forgotten, at any rate in a 
superficial glance at things, Perhaps, indeed, many gue will 
be amazed at one’s reckoning France as an example of this process. 
That is to say, the process has been so sane carried out that 
people forget that it has been carried out. o ever thinks of 
ancy now as anything but a French provincial town? Yet, 
barely a hundred years back, Lorraine had its Sovereign Duke, 
and Nancy was as much one of the capitals of Europe as Turin. 
The last annexation of all can hardly be said to have degraded a 
capital, as the chief town of the Duchy of Savoy, though some- 
thing more than the chef-liew of a department, had for ages 
ceased to be the dwelling-place of sovereigns. But it is curious 
and interesting to go through the capitals of some of the provinces 
which were aunexed earlier, with a special view to marking any 
traces of former independence. It must be remembered that 
many of them retained down to the Revolution very practical 
traces of independent being in the form of their Provincial Estates 
and Parliaments. Those instiéutions doubtless needed great im- 
provement, but nothing but the madness of a revolt against 
everything old, whether good or bad, would have swept 
them away instead of improving them. Every one must re- 
member the ample witness which M. de Tocqueville bears to the 
real benefits even of the small amount of er liberty which 
survived a hundred years and how ill it has been exchanged 
for the dull dead uniformity of modern centralization. 

A few hours’ railway journey in the East of France will 
allow a sight of three of these fallen cities within an un- 
usually short distance of one another. These are Dijon, the 
capital of the Duchy of Burgundy, Dole the capital of 
the County, and the once Free Imperial City of Besancon. 
Dijon is strictly a French town; that is, the Duchy of 
Burgundy was a fief of the Crown of France; but Dole and 
Besangon had no more to do with France than they had with 
Russia till they found their place among the stealings of Louis 
the Great. That one a France long before was Count of 
Burgundy, as one King of England was Prince of Orange, proves 
nothing; neither do a few French i which Burgundy had 
shared in its turn along with half the other countries of Europe. 
The County of Burgundy, the Free County, was retained by the 
descendants of Charles the Bold when the Duchy was lost, and at 
last it fell to the Spanish branch of the family. Under the 
Spanish rule, it shared the advantages which sometimes so oddly 
fall to the lot of small and distant dependencies. Such, in our 
own cage, was the lot of Bordeaux and Bayonne in old time, such 
is that of Guernsey and Jersey now. The County, cut off from all 
other Spanish possessions, could not be oppressed with safety. 
Oppression might have driven it into the arms of the King of 
France, either as a recognised sovereign or as a pretended protector. 
On the other hand, as a possession of Spain, it enjoyed a guaranty 
against French annexation which could not have Al enjoyed by 
so small an independent State. Altogether, the County was practi- 
cally almost independent. It was most unwillingly annexed to 
France, and no doubt lost much by the annexation. 

Of the three cities which we have spoken of, Dijon, as lying on 
one of the greatest lines of railway in France, is doubtless by far 
the best known to Englishmen in general. Dole is probably 
coming into the world, now that the line is open to Pontarlier 
and Neufchitel; but it is a much smaller town than either of the 
other two, and there is nothing to induce the ordinary tourist to 
stop atit. Besangon, a city equally interesting with Dijon, though 
with an interest of a different kind, lies quite out of any of 
the great Continental routes, It is a place to which one must go 
on purpose, unless indeed any one should chance to be going from 
Dijon to Basel. 

Dijon is a city like Caen or Oxford, whose buildings form a grand 
and varied group, but where no one object dominates, as the 
phrase is, over everything else. The Bishopric of Dijon is of 


modern foundation ; there is therefore no cathedral originally built 
as such, and the church—formerly the Abbey of St. ignus— 
which is now used as the cathedral is certainly not so incon- 
testably the finest church in Dijon as St. Stephen’s Abbey is the 
finest church in Caen. The parish church of Nétre Dame is a 
formidable rival to it, and, as a matter of curiosity, certainly sur- 
—_ it. The west front of Notre Dame—a flat wall, with two 
ittle towers hidden behind it, and covered with arcades standing 
free, and a d portico—is something quite unlike anything 
we are at all used to in Northern Europe. It has a thoroughly 
Southern look, and the details, being ; ire and good Gothic, make 
it look still more incongruous. The only thing we remember at 
all like it—and that is not very much like it—is the west front of 
Angouléme Cathedral, where the style, a southern form of Ro- 
manesque, makes it look less extraordinary. Nétre Dame, however, 
would have had quite to yield to St. Benignus if the latter had re- 
tained the ancient round church of the eleventh century which, till 
the Revolution, stood to the east of it, an apse beyond the apse, as if 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel had been the earliest instead of the 
latest part of Westminster Abbey. St. Michael’s is another very fine 
chureh, chiefly remarkable for its west front with two towers of 
Italian detail, but thoroughly medizeval in conception—a front, in 
short, which. would well have fitted the rer church of St. 
Eustace at Paris, Of the desecrated churches, St. Philibert’s, 
standing close to the cathedral, and St. John’s at a little distance are 
the mostimportant. St. Philibert’s has a portico, which seems to be 
a local feature ; internally it is a complete example of southern 
Romanesque. St. John’s, once collegiate, is about to be re- 
stored to its original purpose; it has a noble external out- 
line, but the interior is disaj pepe 4 meagre. Two towers 
stand east of the transepts, and, as the choir is destroyed, they are 
now at the east end of the church. St. Stephen’s, also desecrated, 
though originally an abbey, and at one time the cathedral, is cer- 
tainly less striking than some of these. 

It is always well to point out the churches in a town, because 
the information about them in common guide-books is so 
commonly defective, even the superior sort often failing to 
point out the features which are really most attractive to 
the antiquary. But most people who have heard of Dijon, and 
surely every one who has been at Dijon, must know something of 
the present contents of the ducal palace. Dijon, under the Valois 
Dukes, could hardly be called the capital of the Burgundian 
dominions. Especially under Philip the Good, the Netherlands 
became more important than the two Burgundies, and Brussels 
and other more northern towns became the more usual dwelling- 
places of their common sovereign. Yet Dijon was still felt to be 
| the home of the family. It was the proper place for a Duke 
| of Burgundy to be born in and to be buried in. Down to 
_ Charles the Bold, they all saw the light here; and the 
| splendid tombs of the first two Dukes of the family, after wander- 
_ ings, breakings asunder, and puttings together of the most curious 
| kind, have at last found a resting-place within the walls of their 
ancient palace. We know not by what arrangement it is that 
Philip the Hardy, one of the few princes of those times who re- 
spected the Seventh Commandment, is put all alone on his tomb, 
while John the Fearless, who died betrayed by a mistress, lies 
decorously by the side of his neglected Duchess. To be sure 
Margaret of Flanders was a strong-minded princess who laid 
her keys on her husband’s bier to show that she would have 
nothing to do with his debts, which perhaps may account for 
Duke Philip’s solitary condition. As for Duke John, it raises rather 
a curious feeling just now to stand face to face with the most 
a example, both active and passive, of the Theory of the 

agger. 
Dole is interesting as being the ancient capital of the 
County, and as containing one fine church, and, like the 
other towns, as being full of examples of the peculiar 
Burgundian style of domestic architecture. Perhaps one thought 
which Dole suggests is how so small a town came to be the 
capital of a considerable principality. One may say that the reason 
is because it is a small town. Besancon was a city great enough 
to depend immediately on the Emperor; Dole was constrained to 
become the capital of one of his vassals. Doubtless, when the Count 
of Burgundy grew to be one of the greatest princes in Europe, and 
when the Republic of Besangon was completely hemmed in by his 
dominions, the liberties of the city were practically municipal rather 
than sovereign. Still the old position of the Free Imperial City re- 
mained in theory till County and Free pe | alike fell into the 
jaws of the common destroyer. Over the Toll-House of Besancon, 
a building of no very ancient architecture, may still be seen the Im- 
sang eagle and the legend DEO ET C3:SARI FIDELIS PERPETUO. 

ut, bya mistake in ornithology by no means un eled, though 
unlucky in this particular case, the Imperial bird has only one 
head, so that it may be easy for the youth of Besancon to 
confound the eagle of Cesar with the vulture of Buon 
Indeed, as the last batch of sous display their master’s head pro- 
moted to the Imperial laurel-wreath, young Burgundy may even be 
taught that the Cesar to whom Besangon is faithful is no other 
than the illustrious Saviour of Society. Yet a man who does not 
walk through a town with his nose up in the air, but who 
about into the corners of the streets and wherever else he 
likely to come across any marks of popular feeling, may 
allowed to doubt whether at Besangon, any more than any- 
where else in France, people are quite satisfied with 
present state of things. re is a genuine mural inscrip- 
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tion which may seem odd to rity, if Besangon, like 
Pompeii, were to be bottled up for the next two thousand years. 
It tells us plainly that there are people left with memories strong 
enough to go back somewhat more a dozen years. 


S'il y a quelque chose de plus vil que le bourreau (Napol¢on iii) 
C'est M. *******, officier de son armée. 


A nobler form of opposition is to be seen in the old election bills 
of last year, which, if you look carefully for them, may still be 
found in many places cleaving to the walls. Of all the odd 
freaks of despotism, the oddest to an Englishman’s ideas is that 
of allowing Deputies to be elected and at the same time officially 
recommending a certain person for election. The thing seems 
strange when one simply reads it in a newspaper, but it seems 
stranger still when one sees the official proclamation itself, issued 
by the Prefect like any other official proclamation, announcing 
onsieur A. or B. as “ Candidat recommandé par le Gouvernement 
de ’Empereur.” The mere impudence of can hardly go 
further. One knows that there are such things in England as 
Government boroughs, but even there the thing is done decently ; 
vice pays its usual homage to virtue, and the irregular influence 
is not thus openly paraded. Even in the form of electing a 
Bishop, the congé Wélire and the lettre missive are decorously 
thrown into the shape of two separate documents. One wonders 
whether this sort of thing pays with Frenchmen, or whether the 
Imperial wisdom is in this case guilty of that which is worse 
than a crime. Certain it is that, if such a paper were stuck on 
the walls of any English town, all the little boys in the street 
would have their thumbs up to their noses in no time. It 
seems running such a risk—such a desperate chance of exposing 
the powers that be to defeat and derision. In the case we have 
mentioned at Besangon, the fulsome loyalty of some obscure 
uis stood side by side with the manly address of the 
Count of Montalembert—the sort of paper which no tyrant could 
venture to punish, and yet than which oes be more galling 
to a tyrant’s soul. Even little Dole has something to say for itself 
in the electoral way. The walls were placarded with the names of 
candidates recommended for municipal office by the “Comité 
Libre,” and with the private bills of some maligned gentleman 
who had been nominated by somebody else—one can guess in what 
interest—but who assured his fellow-citizens that it was quite 
against his will, as his principles were altogether those of the 
“Comité Libre.” The position of Besangon has some likeness to 
the position of Bern, but there is a point of unlikeness more strik- 
ing than any resemblance. Each of these Free Imperial Cities 
was built on a peninsula in a river, but Besancon presented, and 
Bern did not present, the physical materials for bondage. No 
prince or prelate or tyrant ever disturbed the aristocratic equalit. 
of Bern ; Dat the isthmus of Besancon was cut off by a high hiil, 
and no sooner was the city enslaved than all the art of Vauban 
was employed to crown the hill with an impregnable citadel. So 
at Dijon, in earlier times, the Dukes were content to reign in their 
es as sovereigns; but Louis the Eleventh at once secured the 
conquered city by a castle. The castle of Dijon is in ruins; 
the citadel of Besangon is still in full force. There it stands in 
all the ugliness of modern fortification, morally and physically de- 
facing one of the loveliest of landscapes. 


A walk round Besancon, whethér by the banks of the Doubs, 
winding among the hills, or over the tops of the hills themselves— 
hills high enough to afford a view, but not high enough to weary 
by their ascent—reveals many points of beauty. <A glimpse 
at two or three of the villages on the suggests the 
thoughts which occur at the sight of Continental villages 
in so many other places. There is the contrast between 
the solid architecture of the cottages and the dirt and dis- 
comfort of everything about them. An English country mason 
stares if you tell him to make an arch of the simplest kind; his 
notion of a doorway or window is a wretched framework of flimsy 
deal, Here everything is solid and substantial; down to the 
present day, the arch, or, if not the arch, the stone lintel, is 
universal. On the other hand, no decent English cottager — 
we mean English in the strictest sense—would endure the filth 
at and about his door which seems the natural state of the French 
or Burgundian peasant. Why, again, is it that in most French 
villages—a few favoured districts excepted—the churches are so 
wretched compared with our own country churches, which thetown 
churches of France so utterly surpass? Returning to architecture, 
we must not forget the Roman arch at Besancon leading up to the 
citadel, grand and perfect, though somewhat spoiled by a silly 
attempt at modern restoration. Just within it lies the metropolitan 
rreen more curious than beautiful, but to be carefully noted on 
account of an arrangement utter] unknown in England or France— 
the apse at the east end, the high altar being at the west. Unlike 
Lausanne, the church and archiepiscopal palace do not crown the 
height, but, though in the highest part of the town, crouch 
humbly under the shadow of the citadel. 

So much for our three deposed capitals. Those who are weary 
of places whose life is in the past, may soon rt themselves 
to others where a glorious past is crowned by a no less glorious 

t. A few hours from Dole carries us over the limit which 

ates slavery from freedom. We are within the bounds of 
rated Neufchiitel, and we bid farewell to all thoughts of tyrants, 
t and present, beneath the shadow of the White Cross of the 
verlasting League, 
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TWO RECENT MISDEMEANOURS. 

'WO cases, reported almost simultaneously in the daily news- 
T papers, seem to involve considerations of such grave social 
importance that, though both of them are concerned with details 
which it is very unpleasant and revolting to discuss, we are 
induced to advert to them. A certain filthy and disgusting crime 
has of late years become common, which may perhaps be a modern 
invention, for we do not remember to have read of it; and its 
novelty may be inferred from the fact that the islature was 
induced, a few years ago, to a ial Act with reference to 
“exposing the person in public.” The Act was not, perhaps it 
could not be, very precisely worded; for a case is within our own 
knowledge where a dirty fellow escaped because he committed 
the offence in the vestibule of a girls’ school, which was not 
held to be “a public place” within the meaning of the statute. 
One would think that the crime was impossible were it not of 
frequent occurrence. On Saturday last, at the Mansion House, a 
“respectably dressed apes ” pleaded guilty to a charge of having 
committed it repeatedly and systematically, and that in broad day- 
light, and in a thoroughfare so densely crowded as Gracechurch 
Street at four o’clock in the afternoon. The palliation offered in 
his behalf was, of course, insanity. No man, it was R 
especially “a very respectable person with wife and family,” 
could have been guilty of such incredible folly unless he were 
mad. We admit that there is something so horribly unnatural 
and pus fe vile about this offence that it is very possible 
there may madness in it; but, mad or not, we see eve 
reason for treating a criminal of this sort with all severity. It 
is a sort of madness which some months’ imprisonment, pro- 
fitably ower in hard labour and relieved by an occasional 
flogging, will have a tendency to check. Society, however, is 
concerned with this, and a cognate offence, in two points of 
view. It is of the highest importance that it should be 
checked, but it is of almost higher importance that false accusa- 
tions of certain crimes should be most severely punished. The 
more detestable a crime is, the greater the wrong when it is falsely 
charged against any person; and these charges are of such a 
nature that, while oathinn is easier than to make them, it may be 
the most difficult thing in the world to rebut them. Recent 
history presents well-known instances of unfortunate persons who 
have not had the moral courage to meet accusations of this nature, 
and to whom there has been no alternative between ruined 
health and ruined fortunes, and suicide itself—suicide which has 
more than once been resorted to where life has become an unsup- 
portable burthen. More than this, when the charge has been 
once made, a certain taint and stigma attaches, the force of which, 
though society may be too just and generous to admit its exist- 
ence, nevertheless remains. Besides which, it must be borne in 
mind that, even in the case of the most innocent person, it 
may be scarcely possible to disprove such accusations. A 
negative is always difficult of proof; and between the 
combined evidence of conspirators on one side and « sim 
unsupported denial on the other, the law has no choice. It is 
part of the great infirmity oi human things that, in such 
the decision must so y be against the accused. Testimony 
must be invested with a certain sacredness in judicial p i 
or society would come to an end. And testimony on oath must 
be proved to be open to very grave and decided suspicion before it 
can be rejected. The point, therefore, for society to consider is 
how far, in any given instance, the testimony of the accuser is to 
be received es yk or cast aside. \ 

Opinions will differ as to the iety of the course adopted by 
those who, at the police-office and at the Middlesex Sessions, had to 
weigh the evidence given ee Mr. Sidney Hawkins on a recent 
charge of this nature. We find in the Zimes of the 11th March 
that this gentleman was convicted by Mr. Selfe on the charge of 
indecent exposure, and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. 
The extraordinary leniency of the punishment, coupled with 
the magistrate’s expressed wish for an appeal, seems to indicate 
that Mr. Selfe was by no means satisfied with the evidence. But 
Mr. Hawkins was nevertheless convicted. And here it occurs to 
us to remark that we do not understand the principle on which 
sentences are sometimes adjusted. Of course Mr. Selfe must have 
thought that Mr. Hawkins was guilty, for he sentenced him to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment. For an offence exactly identical— 
that in Gracech Street to which we have adverted—the man 
was sent to hard labour by a city magistrate for three months. If 
Mr. Selfe was sure of Mr. Hawkins’s guilt, how are we to explain 
so extraordinarily mild a sentence ? the other hand, if he was 
not quite sure, ought he to have convicted Mr. Hawkins at all? The 
fact would seem to be that he was not quite sure; and so he 
awarded a punishment infinitely below the measure of real guilt, 
and—though it is ridiculous to talk of degrees in innocence—in- 
finitely beyond the deserts of realinnocence. Mr. Hawkins was,in 
fact, punished most severely, since his conviction simply amounted 
to his total ruin, because the evidence against him was, at the very 
most, only suspicious; yet his punishment was, according to the 
tariff of punishment, very light, because the evidence against him 
was not quite up to the mark. Itseems, then, to come to this—that 
the quality of evidence is, in certain judicial minds, to regu- 
late the measure of punishment. If the evidence is very 
and conclusive, you are to convict and to punish heavily ; if it 

» you.are still to convict and punish, but punish lightly; if it 

'y worthless, you are not to convict. But society and the 
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a constant quantity, and does not depend on the strength or weak- 
ness of the evidence. Mr. Hawkins was guilty altogether and 
totally, or innocent altogether and barge Mr. Selfe seems to 
have treated him as something between the two, and, as it were, 
guilty in a minor degree, because he could not satisfy himself that 
the evidence was so worthless as to merit en aed rejection. 
On appeal to the Middlesex Sessions, Mr. Selfe’s conviction was 
uashed, and Mr. Hawkins was pronounced utterly innocent of the 
foul charge made against him. a7 
Without venturing absolutely to impugn Mr. Selfe’s decision as 
to Mr. Hawkins’s guilt—qualifying our reserve, however, by re- 
taining a distinct opinion that the sentence, as we have argued, 
was either far too light or far too heavy—we may look for a 
moment at the evidence in this case. It consisted of that of two 
girls who, according to their own account, habitually spent their 
evening hours from seven to ten o’clock in the nena practice 
of lounging about the purlieus of Brompton. a certain night 
Mr. Hawkins was said to have committed the offence several 
times between those hours. These two children were supported 
in their charge by an idle errand-boy—a gamin of the London 
e, Whose improving society was cultivated _- young 
ies, in their evening hours of a. eir evidence 
on important points was inconsistent and indeed contradictory, but 
their main allegation was supported by the testimony of the boy. 
Mr. Selfe “ ae not see that the boy’s story was improbable ;” 
and he observed that “there was no evidence produced, or nothing 
urged, why the defendant was walking up and down for three 
hours ;” and, moreover, when charged with the offence, Mr. Haw- 
kins ran away. On appeal, very remarkable evidence was produced, 
in consequence of the publicity given to the case, by a most 
alice married woman, who de to outrageously indecent 
conduct on the part of the two girls in company with their boy 
friend. The nocturnal habits of the girls were also distinctly 
proved, and Mr. Hawkins produced evidence—which he most 
certainly might have produced and ought to have produced 
before Mr. Selfe—that he did not leave his home in St. James’s 
Street till a quarter past eight, the first offence being sworn to 
as having been committed in Sloane Street at seven o'clock. It 
is perhaps saying little to remark that, on the evidence given 
at the Westminster Police Court, we should most likely have taken 
a different course from that adopted by Mr. Selfe, because, after 
all, much must be left to a magistrate’s personal discretion ; and, 
in justice to Mr. Selfe, it must be borne in mind that the most im- 
portant evidence in Mr. Hawkins’s favour (the alibi) did not appear, 
as it might have done, before him. But the case illustrates the fear- 
ful responsibility which, in these matters, is entrusted to the police 
magistrates. The merest accident brought out the testimony as to 
the conduct of the girls on the night in question. The sheerest stu- 
pidity withheld the aiibi; but it seems more than probable that 
what decided Mr. Selfe’s evident hesitation was the fact that 
Mr. Hawkins had not the moral courage, as it is called—though it 
is really more a matter of nerve and physical condition than any- 
thing else—to rebut the accusation on the spot and give his ac- 
cusers in charge, but, on the contrary, ran away. It is very easy 
for us, writing at a desk, to say what Mr. Hawkins ought to have 
done, but in nine cases out of ten a man accused of this offence 
would run away. Human nature or human weakness — the 
first impulse suggested, not by the will, but by mere nervous action 
too rapid for the mind to consider the consequences—prevails ; 
and the chance of escape is clutched, literally without the in- 
tervention of choice. In this instance Mr. Hawkins’s flight 
proved nothing. The evidence of the girls was very weak 
and contradictory, and was not much supported by that 
of the boy; and even if Mr. Hawkins had been walking 
up and down for three hours, which it was afterwards con- 
clusively shown that he was not, this did not prove the particular 
charge. Without, therefore, absolutely impugning the justice of 
Mr. Selfe’s conviction, we must think that most magistrates would 
have taken a different view of the case—a case, let us add, which 
on many accounts it will be well for all magistrates to bear in 
mind when investigating similar charges. The offence is one 
which “wpetne mer requires the most conclusive and unim- 
peachable proof, and, when so proved, it can hardly be visited too 
ee we must say, not more severely > a the offence 
of such little imps as Mr. Hawkins’s accusers. It is a frightful 
fact that such devilish precocity in sin can be learned by brats of 
ten and thirteen years of age, or by such premature and immature 
sinners as those who charged the Wandsworth clergyman some few 
years ago; but Lord Westmeath would be well advised to add 
such offenders, whatever their sex may be, to the classes for 
whose benefit he proposes to revive the salutary double-thong. 
The other case to which we have adverted is that of a scoundrel 
named Thomas Howard, who has been sentenced to two years’ 
hard labour for “ procuring with false pretences” the abduction 
or seduction of a girl fifteen years of age. Here we may speak 
without reserve, and express our clear opinion that the man has 
been very hardly dealt with. The Act under which Howard 
was convicted is a well-meaning but a most dangerous Act. 
Here is a girl who makes no complaint of her wrongs for two 
whole years, and who is now a prostitute, though this circum- 
stance has, we admit, nothing to do with the original charge; but 
her story of the first wrong is utterly improbable. There is the 
old tale of drugging and forcible confinement, and all this was 
unsupported by a tittle of evidence. On the other hand, it was 
proved by most distinct evidence—that of the girl’s own father, 
and a person with whom she had lived as barmaid—that long 


before the date of Howard’s alleged forcible seduction she 
lived a most immoral and profligate life. ‘She was discha 
from her situation because of her base and immoral conduct.” 
“She brought an unfounded charge against a man for rape.” “She 
had her shoes taken off her feet to prevent her from going about 
the streets; she had run away from her home twice.” All this, 
however, the jury declined to consider. The accused was un- 
doubtedly a great scoundrel; he kept a brothel, and lived upon 
the wretched wages of iniquity—upon the wages, among others, 
of the girl in question. But that there was anything in the 
particular charge for which he was indicted we cannot for 
a moment admit. He was sentenced, therefore, not for 
the wrong he had done Minnie Wilson, but for being as 
great a black as London can produce, and for living, 
as his counsel admitted, “a most horrible life.” This, we 
venture to say, is a miscarriage of justice; and, in our indignation 
against vice in general, we ought to take care that a is not 
done to particular persons. Charges of this sort, especially under 
the Act referred to, are easily e; and juries, like yy 
must be reminded that persons of much more innocent life than 
Howard the brothel-keeper may be ruined if the view of justice is 
to prevail which evidently influenced the jury in this instance. 
It would be rather hard, when a man is tried for murder, to 
convict and hang him because it is admitted that he is a pro- 
fessional burglar. 


THE DOG-SHOW AT CREMORNE. 


Ts show of so-called St. Bernard dogs at Cremorne continues 
to suggest the same line of remark as has been adopted in 
reference to previous exhibitions. It would seem that any large, 
strong, intelligent, and good-tempered dog is qualified to claim 
admission to this class. Indeed, the qualification of good temper 
does not appear to be rigidly insisted on ; for there is one dog in the 
class marked “dangerous,” which word may be supposed to indi- 
cate a propensity — if the dog in question met with an exhausted 
Alpine traveller—to take the opportunity of worrying him rather 
than of bringing human help. So far as can be judged from 
inspection, the bloodhound, mastiff, setter, and Newfoundland 
breeds have all contributed, at times more or less recent, to supply 
the monks of St. Bernard with assistants in their charitable work. 
Of course, as long as any one of the dogs exhibited remains on his 
owner’s premises, that owner is able to enjoy the undisturbed 
felicity of considering himself the ssor of a genuine specimen 
of the St. Bernard breed. It is only when the various specimens, 
each being doubtless the pride of its own neighbourhood, are brought 
together at an exhibition, that it becomes obvious that the preten- 
sion of each dog of the class is fatal to the pretension of almost 
every other. The difliculty of knowing which are the genuine St. 
Bernard dogs appears insuperable, unless indeed their owners 
would consent to put them all into a free fight, upon the under- 
standing that the survivors should be considered to have 
established their claim to be accepted as unquestionable 
types of a breed famous for its gentleness and bene- 
ficence to mankind. In the absence of better information from 
naturalists, it is difficult. not to regard the St. Bernard class at 
dog-shows as too much like the class of “foreign hounds” which 
conveniently includes any odd dog which the man do not 
exactly know where to put. The classes of deerhounds included 
thirteen specimens. Alder, who took the first prize for dogs last 
ear, took the second this year, having considerably improved in 
ealth and looks in the ea ey gy The increased compe- 
tition in these classes shows that Mr. E. 'T. Smith is gaining the 
confidence of the highest order of dog-breeders; and indeed the 
arrangements at Cremorne, particularly the water-troughs, are 
adapted for making a dog of aristocratic origin and habits 
comfortable. The only possible objection to the water-troughs is 
that they are } pang at an elevation which obliges even the largest 
dogs to stand up to drink, and this is an exertion which the 
winners of prizes ought not perhaps to be called upon, and 
certainly appeared for the most part to be very disinclined, to 
make. The first prize for deerhound bitches was taken by a 
at beauty, Hylda, belonging to the head keeper of Windsor Park. 
his animal has, in the course of her eight years of life, 
frequently seen deer, which is more perhaps than could be 
asserted of many other members of the deerhound classes. 
There were no foxhounds at Cremorne, the hunting season 
being barely over, and masters of hounds not feeling perhaps 
as much readiness as they reasonably might to trust them for a 
week at Ashburnham Hall. When itis said that there were no 
foxhounds in the Show, it should be added that Mr. G. B. Bruce’s 
“ pack of harriers” might easily have been mistaken for drafted 
foxhounds if the catalogue had not described them otherwise. 
In the class of harriers was a nice little bitch, Rosebud, with ve 
fascinating puppies. In the absence from the class of tleodhounts 
of the majestic and sagacious Druid, the first prize for dogs was taken 
by Forester, and the second prize was not adjudged. The second 
prize for bitches was taken by Countess, who is described in the 
catalogue as “sister to Druid, recently purchased by the Emperor 
of the French.” If these words are to be understood as meanin 
that the patriarch Druid, who had taken innumerable prizes, an 
looked asif he knew more than all the fifteen judges at Westminster 
Hall, has gone across the Channel, we can only say that Mr. Glad- 
stone will have to talk for a long time before be emonstrates that 
unrestricted commercial intercourse with France is advantageous 
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or even tolerable. Opposite the bloodhounds were fitly placed the 
beagles, thus bringing near together what are probably the repre- 
— of the two original classes, big and little, of British 
hounds. 

Turning to the class of pointers, it was gratifying to find that 
our old friend Ranger had not gone the es as Druid, 
perhaps because has not yet become fashionable 
in France. Ranger looked very fat, and not at all like going over 
a turnip-field, but it was said that he had been shot over last season. 
Another ornament of this class was Derby, an eminent stud-dog, 
who did not compete for prizes, but whose merit might be partly 
estimated by observation of two litters of puppies which occupied an 
adjoining kennel, while the goodly proportions of the sire 
suggested what the pups would grow to. Doubtless the old 
dog was aware of the presence of his progeny, and found in them 
a source of honest pride. Close at hand were a brace of youn 

inters, which an attendant stated were properly broken in, an 
“fit for any nobleman to shoot over.” It is satisfactory to find 
that democratic notions have not yet permeated Ashburnham Hall, 
and that there is still left at least one spot of earth where it is ad- 
mitted that a nobleman’s dog ought to be a superior sort of 
animal. Among all the pointers, there were none Beside Ranger 
and Derby that better deserved notice than Major and Mona, who 
took the first prizes for their respective sexes in the small-sized 
classes. Major is a remarkably fine-bred dog. Mona is rather 
slighter in build, as perhaps is proper to her sex, but otherwise is 
of the same stamp. It should not be forgotten that two daughters 
of Ranger — namely, Daisy and Venus — took prizes among small- 
sized pointers, thus showing that, when once a really good type of 
dog is obtained, it may be relied on to repeat itself. On the whole, 
the pointers pleased very well. The greyhounds were not equally 
satisfactory, and it may be suspected that the really good dogs of 
this class are kept for more practical purposes than exhibitions. It 
should be noted, however, that Belle of the Village, a daughter of 
Black Cloud, well deserved the prize she got. 

Among the most remarkable animals in the Show were the 
Australian kangaroo-dogs. The Australian colonists may be said to 
have created a breed of dogs fit for hunting the kangaroo by judi- 
cious crossing, aided perhaps by climate. These dogs may be 
compared as an example of what art is capable of in breeding with 
the modern English foxhound, in which much study and many 
experiments have combined the bloodhound’s strength and scent 
with the dash and a good deal of the speed of the greyhound. There 
were a pair of these kangaroo dogs in the Show, named Hector 
and Juno, and there was another dog near them which approximated 
towards a realization of the same result, but could only be con- 
sidered as an immature effort of the breeder’s art. Any dog-show 
held near London is sure to be well — with specimens of 
bull-dogs proper and bull-terriers, The biggest bull-terrier in the 
Show, named Bob—almost big enough for a mastifi—deserves notice 
as being particularly ugly, and very afléctionate. The class of bull- 
dogs always suggests the remark that, although an underhung 
jaw may increase the beauty and amiability of expression of a dog’s 
countenance, it does not qualify him particularly well for punish- 
ing an antagonist. The dog which nature and art have combined 
to furnish for a combatant is the bull-terrier, half way between 
the bull-dog and the fox-terrier. There was a good show of this 
last-named sort of dogs, which are more wiry and varmint-looking 
than the bull-terriers, having less fight in them, and more 
run. The sheep-dog, of which the ideal type is an amiable and 
intelligent wolf, was tolerably well represented. Dogs of this 
class may be frequently seen in London, guiding droves of sheep 
from the railway stations to the markets, appearing to know town 
perfectly, and each dog doing as much as ten men. All critics 
say at every dog-show, that a large thick hairy animal is not 
the true type of the Newfoundland, but nevertheless such dogs 
fill the class so designated, and take the prizes in it. It is also 
constantly repeated that the dogs which are shown as mastifls are 
not the real ae Without venturing to decide this question, it 
may be asserted that Prince and Duchess, son and mother, which 
took the first and second prizes as mastifis, whether they be or be 
not really mastifis, are a very fine pair of dogs. Another hand- 
some candidate for the honour of being called a mastiff was Oscar, 
who, being the property of one of the managers, did not com- 
pete for prizes, but otherwise would have been well entitled 
to take a prize for manners. Oscar is a noble-looking dog as he 
fronts you, but he is rather slack-loined, and too light behind. 
In the class of foreign hounds, Buckstone, a dog of sound 
colour and rare strength of limb, deserved particular attention. 
According to the catalogue he should be a combination of the 
good qualities of the mastiff, bloodhound, and deerhound, and he 

ooks as if he really were what his pedigree ought to make him. 
Another dog in the same class, Prince, was ed a staghound, 
but looked like a badly-bred bloodhound. The next dog in the 
same class, Faust, described as an Irish wolfhound, ought to have 
received particular attention, seeing that he is a specimen of a 
breed generally supposed to be extinct. The last two Irish 
wolf-hounds with any authentic pedigree died in the possession 
of the late Marquis of Sligo, There was a good show of setters, 
and a very good show of retrievers. Tip, the first-prize dog among 
the curly-coated retrievers, instead of being quite black, as fe ought 
to have if he claimed to be a perfect dog, had a white breast and 
one white toe. If any fond of shooting pheasants 
yor tame and within half a mile of his house wanted a 
lumber spaniel to assist in his sport, he might probably suit him- 
aelf in that article at Cremorne. It was gratifying to find that 


the pup y by Captain R. Palmer's boarhound Sam, which was 
exhibited last year, had grown into a grand-looking dog, wanting 
only two inches of his father’s height and four inches of his gi 
Being now eighteen months old, the son will never be quite so tall as 
his father, but there is still time for him to thicken. We have only 
to add that the arrangement by which the toy-dogs are separated from 
the larger animals is doubtless equally convenient to both divisions 
of the species as well as to their tive admirers. There isnow 
plenty of space devoted to this Show, and the accommodation 
provided both for the dogs and their visitors is unexceptionable. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


We. do not know whether it was to Mr. Gam the present 
secretary and entrepreneur of this collection, that we were 
indebted for the first idea that contemporary pictures by foreign 
artists would furnish proper materials for an annual display in 
London. This was just one of those obvious thoughts which, 

ear age Bw go undiscovered or unrealized, until some one 

appily es the attempt, and finds success so easy that the 
only wonder is why no one attempted it before. The exhibition, 
although of course not of uniform merit, yet is drawn from 
a field of art sufficiently wide and fertile to secure a greater even- 
ness of excellence than we find at Trafalgar Square, and this year's 
gathering does not fall below the satisfactory average generally 
maintained. Serious or intellectual art is, indeed, But scantily 
represented, but such art is always that which cannot be pro- 
duced in any way to order, nor will pictures of that quality 
often be subjected to the dangers of a journey. In re- 
turn, since the earlier (and better) days of Edouard Frére, 
we have never seen the room in Pall Mall filled with more 
charming — from common life ; whilst we are glad to notice 
a decided diminution in the likenesses of the Dame aux Camélias 
and her frail and fair companions. Several artists of high promise, 
new to England, have been also brought forward; and altogether 
—although the two best-known Flemings, the great Leys and the 
showy Gallait, do not add to their fame on this occasion—we may 
congratulate the m rs on a success, and bid a respectful wel- 
come to the many foreigners, distinguished already or soon to be 
so, who have paid us the honour of a visit on canvas. 

We have said that the great Le at under whatever limita- 
tions will always attach to an artist, be he poet or painter, who 
surrenders himself to reproduction of the disfant past—does not 
add to his fame by his present contributions. But, although 
it must be noted that in his “Citizens of Antwerp going 
to Church on New Year’s Day,” the foreground is carelessly 
handled, and that the legs of the boy in the central group 
are badly drawn, it must not be understood that the picture, in 
other respects, exhibits a diminution of his singular powers. It 
is simply a less dramatic and important scene than those which 
we have received, and may hope (it is said) to receive again, 
from his pencil. Along the coarse brick and stone wall of a great 
church, and beneath what, though we do not see it, must be a 
gray leaden winter sky, the cloaked and muffled citizens are 

iug their way. The painter has trusted to the perfect natural- 
ness with which he has set them before us for the interest of his 
work. Let us note also that this picture is for the most part free 
from the hardness of outline and over-imitation of Gothic fashions 
apparent in the two portraits which flank it. The central group— 
a young mother with her boy, whom she is trying to lead with 
due seriousness to service—is, except in the point mentioned above, 
the most successful feature. ithout any positive beauty, 
either of face or of dress, he has given the mother much of 
that singularly haunting charm with which he enchained 
us at the International Exhibition. This mysterious 
quality, which Raflaelle din the highest degree, is, 
we suppose, the visible expression of that deeply-seated grace 
which in life flows from the inward nature of the rson, and 
which, in art, can only be caught by one who, as Carlyle said of 
Shakspeare, works from within outwards. But, from its peculiar 
character (if we have rightly seized it), this charm cannot be made 
subject of proof; it may be pointed out, but it will only be recog- 
nised where it is met by sympathetic feeling. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised that those who look on art as a moment's diversion 
should turn now, as they turned in 1862, from Leys to his fellow- 
countryman, Gallait. Without uestioning the cleverness of the 
painter, or denying him considerable skill and courage in dealing 
with life-size work, we must still express regret that these powers are 
not devoted to a better, as well asa more pleasing, style of art than 
that in which popular favour and praise too indiscriminately 
lavished has, we fear, confirmed him. At least, in M. Gallait’s 
two pictures from the histery of the United Provinces, he has 
neither given us a truthful image of the oe in any important 
feature, nor has he produced works which can supply, by the 
charm of colour or of design, the absence of impressive 
truth. The heads are not really portraits. The scenes 
are theatrical in their disposition—even more theatrical in 
the expression of the figures. Scowling eyebrows and demon- 
strative attitudes take the place of the seriousness with which 
men like Horne and Egmont must (if there be truth in history 
and in poetry) have heard the tidings of immediate death. The 
Egmont here is also little more than an inferior repetition of that 


. shown at the International ; whilst the trick of the light, although 


cleverly managed, is one of those clever things which a thorough 
artist would hardly choose to repeat. Gallait’s other picture, the 
fanatic Vargas taking the Oath of Blood, does not go beyond a 
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iece of studio-art, tamely designed and painted without brilliancy. 

ubjects so terrible as those which the artist appears to prefer 
must be treated with the utmost adherence to simplicity and 
truth, or they rapidly pass into melodrama. The contrast of 

uivering hands forced upon our attention in this last picture, like 
the obtrusive byplay of an indifferent actor, is a marked example 
of this defect—one of the besetting sins of those whose direction 
in their work is from without inwards. 


Turning to France, we have the pleasure of observing that 
Gérome has never, on the whole, been seen in a more com- 
plete and satisfactory specimen than in the “ Nile Barge” now 
exhibited. His marvellous precision in form, and that high in- 
tellectual grasp of his subject which, even when the subject is 
not attractive, rarely fails this great artist, are here united with 
a less monotonous and low-toned scale of colour than is usual with 
him. Each of the five figures in the barge—the old pasha who 
lies looking upwards in despair, as, bound hand and foot, he is 
slowly borne to probable execution, the musician at the prow 
who tries to while away the prisoner’s anxieties, the sturdy 
rowers, the stern steersman who commands the despotic convoy 
—each, while he plays his full part in the drama so forcibly 
and so silently indicated, is at the same time rendered 
with a skill by which few living,artists might not profit. 
The outstretched arms of the oarsmen—one a_swarthy 
African, the other a fairer-skinned man of Lower Egypt— 
would alone form a very singular and interesting study. 
All around is the green glassy Nile, whilst the horizon is 
broken by the ruins of Thebes, over which a few bars 
of lustrous gold break and light up the oppressive monotony of 
the gloomy sky. Why was Gérome’s “ Bashi Bazouk drinking,” 
a finished and masterly, but uninteresting little picture, hung in 
distracting proximity to this fine work ? 


We can afford to touch with greater brevity on the many 
pleasing and some admirable pictures from common life—in its 
drawing-room or in its cottage phases—which the Exhibition 
contains. Such subjects do not admit of the analysis which 
works more intellectual in their appeal demand ; and many of the 
artists are sufficiently well known to render a description of their 
style superfluous. Such, in the first of the phases indicated, are 
aoe Ruiperez (who here represents Meissonnier), Willems, 
Ten Kate, and Trayer—except in his: “ Breakfast ” (160), which, 


although hungrather high, looksthe best and simplest of his pictures. | 


By Stevens, with whom we axe familiar (and familiarity with his art 
means admiration), there is one charming—though in some details 
over-refined—girl in white, daintily squeezing a lemon. Lies, a 
less-known Fleming, gives a beautifully coloured lady, leaning 
against a Venetian balcony (101); his larger work, though grace- 
ful and carefully wrought, ikes us as inferior in quality of 
painting. 

We shall hope on some future occasion to to compare the 
schools of common life, grasped from its rustic or idyllic side, which 
form so 1 an element in the contemporary art of France and 
England. LE. Frére, who has been perhaps recognised generally 
(in this country) as the leader in this style, is not, we think, seen 
at his best in the present collection. The “Family saying 
Grace” has, indeed, some of those exquisite touches of feeling an 
naiveté in which this finely-gifted painter rarely fails, and the 
whole group (large for Frere) deserves study as a piece of 
character and arrangement; but it is rather slovenly in handling 
and dirty in colour; it looks less painted for love of the 
scene than his earlier works. Duverger, Frére’s pupil, has 
two or three charming little things (the “Lesson” and the 
“Cat’s Cradle,” 33 and 34) which, in sentiment and deli- 
cacy, reach the mark which the master in this instance falls 
short of. Lassalle and Thom supply other pleasant pieces in 
the same manner; and the two little works by MM. Block and 
Moulinet respectively, Nos. 8 and 110, with M. C. Frére’s “ Chil- 
dren returning Home,” are noticeable for brightness. We should, 
on the whole, give the highest place in this region of the art to 
M. Soyer and M. Laugée. “The First-born,” by M. Soyer (144), 
is surpassed by nothing here for the subdued harmony of its 
colouring, and the marvellous tenderness of its execution; the 
child is beautifully drawn. M. Laugée’s “ Dame School” (92), 
although the low and fused scale of colour is perhaps pushed rather 
too far, amply justifies the high expectations raised by his picture 
in the International Exhibition. It is singularly large in the style 
of design; yet there is no sacrifice of tenderness in feeling or 
truth to nature, The incidents, lighting, and arrangement are also 
very skilful. 

Next to this fine work hangs a smaller picture, the “ Sailor's 
widow,” y M. Bisschop, an artist hitherto.(we believe) unknown 
in England, but destined, like M. Vibert and M. Schreyer, not to 
be long unknown, if the specimens we now see of their work 
represent the style of the painters. The widow (a simple figure in 
black and a red under-skirt, standing by a window, through which 
a snow-clad landscape is visible) is drawn (except her left hand) 
with great force and breadth; the expression is admirably given, 
the colouring is also large and free, and the lighting-up so successful 
that it is not an idle compliment to say that we are reminded of 
the great De Hooghe. To M. Vibert we owe an uncommonly 
powerful and original picture, although one, perhaps, which will be 
appreciated more by painters than by spectators in general—namely, 
two artists resting in silent thought within a little Spanish posada. 
There is a style and a simplicity about this worl, less mannered 
than the French in its colour.system, which again suggests that 


the example of that absolute and astonishing artist, Ve 

is not catirel lost in Spain. M. Schreyer’s 
brilliant “‘Sledging in Russia” is already one of the most 
popular successes of the Exhibition. e hope that those 
who are struck by it will not pass over the two groups 
of horsemen riding across desert plains, in which the artist asserts 
his command over delicacy of handling and truth of local colour 
(141 and 142). And we would also draw special attention to the 
“Cottager’s Removal” of Israels. This picture, which appears 
to want the final varnishing, at first sight has an almost contused 
look; but seen from a proper distance, it will be found to “ bear 
out” with wonderful force. We never saw the all-pervading | 
damp chill of twilight on a summer’s morning rendered with 
intensity such as this. Impressive, however, as it is. as a piece of 
art, it is more impressive as a piece of sentiment. The intimate 
correspondence of feeling between the sky and the landscape, and 
the pathos of the figures, put the picture at once into the sphere 
of high inventive art. Yet, pathetic as it is, and should be, there 
is nothing morbid or overstrained ; it has the truth of Crabbe, 
with a poetry which Crabbe rarely reached. It is well that, 
amidst so many scenes in which the life of the poor is touched 
from the side of innocent gaiety, we should have a work which, 
like this, brings us home—without pain, yet not without serious- 
ness—to those realities of poverty which would be fain ignored, or 
at least concealed from sight, by the selfishness or sentimentalism 
of cultivated socicty. 

This exhibition is not very rich in landscape. Amongst the 
most remarkable may be noticed the two beautiful sketches by 
Breton (16 and 17), and the more finished and brilliant scenes by 
Lambinet and Lamoriniére (82, 83, 84, 85). The last, a water- 
meadow near Antwerp, is of great freshness in tint and beauty in 
the detail. The large pictures by Isabey and Achenbach are fair 
samples of these able, but somewhat mannered, artists. The ex- 
cellent drawing and complete unity of design and sentiment in 
the “Cattle Feeding” of M. Haas (63) support the high place to 
which what was seen of his work at Kensington entitled him. 
This little painting deserves especial study from English artists. 
It is all that Mr. Cooper wishes to be, and is not. <A group of 
sheep at twilight, by M. apes or (163), may be lastly 
noticed, It is grandly designed, and full of the repose of evening. 


THE OPENING OF THE OPERA-HOUSES. 


A® early Easter causes a long Opera season, since the old 
practice of having a short ante-season with inferior singers and 
lesser stars when Parliament meets has for some years been 
discontinued, and the Opera and Easter now come in together. 
The promises of the managers of both houses read extremely well. 
on paper, but, like a certain unmentionable place, an opera-house 
is paved with good intentions which unfortunately do not always. 
lead to the stage. In the matter of singers, Mr. Gye is unusually 
liberal, and of three of his new-comers we shall speak presently. 
Her Majesty’s relies, and with reason, on the admirable quintet. 
of singers who did such good service last year, and introduces but 
few fresh voices, except in the list of basses, the new names in 
which are nearly all unknown. At each house, three works alto-- 
gether new to the répertoires are to be given. We are to have 
two distinct versions of Signor Verdi’s last effort, La Forza 
del Destino, and of Nicolai’s Lustigen Weiber von Windsor— 
in honour, we suppose, of the Shak e year. Besides these, 
Covent Garden promises L’Etoile du Nord, and Mr. Maple- 
son undertakes to let us hear Yannhaiiser, undismayed by its. 
complete failure two years ago in Paris. The revivals, too, are 
interesting, so that appearances are in favour of a brilliant season. 
But programmes pro and managers dispose. The end of July 
may find us, as has often been the case in other seasons, lamenting” 
over a too large collection of unredeemed pledges. For the present, 
the only novelties have been the singers. 

There are some operas which become so identified, in England, 
with the singers who have made them popular as to render it a 
perilous attempt for any others to undertake them till the me- 
mory of the old representatives has almost faded from the 
public mind. This remark applies perhaps with more force 
to Norma than to any other character on the lyric stage. 
Although not the original representative of the part, Grisi ap- 

eared in the opera, as Adalgisa, when it was first brought out 
or Pasta; and on that great singer’s retirement, she made the 
Druid Priestess one of her most celebrated representa- 
tions, if, indeed, it was not actually her most famous charac- 
ter. Certain it is that for more than twenty years an English 
audience would receive no other version, and tried every 
other singer who attempted the part by the nearness of her 
approach to Grisi’s standard. Neither Adelaide Kemble, nor 
enny Lind, nor Cruyelli, nor a ett great artistes from 
some one point of view—succeeded for a moment in effacing in 
the faintest degree the idea of the character which Grisi had 
stamped upon the British public. We cannot, therefore, think it 
was judicious to bring a new singer before an English audience for 
the first time as Norma, even though Mr. Gye thought fit to break 
through, in her favour, his usual habit of observing a discreet 
silence as to the merits of performers about to appear at Covent 
Garden, by heralding her as “ by far the greatest dramatic singer 
of the oy one of the especially 
parts in the lyric ut it requires, ially in 
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have once , is unfortunately now wanting. Madille. 
Lagrua sings like a finished artiste, and has perfect com- 
mand over her resources (although her intonation is occasion- 
ally at fault), but to awaken any enthusiasm in her audience she 
must wait for other characters. What she might have done had 
she appeared sume ten or fifteen years ago we know not, but 
time evidently told upon her voice, and she attacks the 
upper notes with scarcely more ease than did Grisi in her later 
seasons. That Mdlle. Lagrua, however, has studied the art of 
singing can easily be seen, and she is not contented with the 
modern method of indicating, rather than singing, the passages set 
down for her. Her execution (allowing for errors in intonation 
which may have been due to the nervousness of a first appearance 
is steady and complete. As an actress, we should reckon her 
fitted rather for the softer than for the imperious heroines of grand 
opera. Her second act of Norma was much better than the first ; 
in fact, the finale was rendered with a poetic feeling which com- 
pletely carried with it the sympathies of the audience. In this 
particular scene she need scarcely fear comparison with Grisi her- 
self, but her Ly mie resources prevent her from doing more than 
obtain a succes d'estime in the first act of the opera. On the whole, 
we fear Mdlle. a has come to us too late in her career to 
cause her presence to be felt as any very great fain to the operatic 
stage. Two new basses, Signor Attri and Herr Schmid, have 
peyed Oroveso, The former is a satisfactory singer ; the latter we 
on a very decided acquisition. From his performance of Walter, 
in William Tell, we consider that he is the best bass that has 
been heard since Herr Formes, and we think his voice of more 


leasant quality than that gentleman’s. At present, opportunity |. - 


is wanting for any decided opinion upon his management of the 
very magnificent organ he possesses, but we are inclined to think 
that his voice is under moge control and his execution more 
finished than is ordinarily the case with German bassi. The 


visit of Garibaldi to Covent Garden rendered the performance of |. 


Massaniello, we suppose, a necessity; but it cannot be too loudl 
lamented that Signor Mario should persist in singing these Frenc. 
gee The apprehension of a break-down, never absent from 
e minds of his audience, far more than counterbalances the 
pleasure of hearing two or three bits of the opera exquisitely 
sung. Why will not Signor Mario be advised, and bid a long 
farewell to operas written for shrill high tenors in their ve 
prime? There are plenty of real Italian operas in which his 
taste and artistic singing are marred by no alloy. Although no 
very great admirers of M. Naudin, we think that Massaniello 
last year, with him and M. Faure in the principal — 
was far preferable to the present cast of Signors Mario &nd 
Graziani. What a contrast does the new tenor, Herr Wachtel, 


| mages the gentleman of whom we have just been speaking! 


ere we have a voice unequalled perhaps for power and beauty of 
tone, but wanting many of the most essential requisites for its proper 
use ; there we have all that can be desired of skill and taste ina 
singer, but with only the wreck of a voice to work with. We 
have not heard Herr Wachtel in the Trovatore (may we, by the way, 
entreat of the two managers that we may not have that same 
gipsy tragedy more than once a week for the rest of the season ?), 
but his Arnold in William Tell shows all his excellences and all his 
defects. Probably not even by Duprez is the music of this most 
severe of tenor parts sung all through with such force. Not one 
high note or ge is shirked; each is sung with as much force as 
if it were the last morceau, and as if there were nothing more to do 
and nothing for which to husband his resources. The duet with Tell 
in the first act, that with Matilda in the second, the trio, and the 
eelebrated “ Suivez-moi,’”’ were all given with an energy which 
carried away his audience, whether they would or not; but when 
the effect was over it was impossible not to remember passages 
badly phrased, notes ——— roduced, a want of continuity, 
and a coarseness in the singing, which leaves much wanting for 
thorough enjoyment. Herr Wachtel has, however, decidedly im- 

roved since 1862, when he sang for a few nights at Covent 

arden, and with his really splendid organ, and the encourage- 
ment he has received, he ought to persevere until he has brought 
his voice under perfect control. As an actor, Signor Graziani is 
not an improvement on M. Faure in the part of Tell, but he 
sang the music extremely well, and it exhibits his voice to 
great advantage. The performance of this opera has been very 
good, save that Mr. Costa will persist in making his orchestra 
drown everybody in the forte p The last movement of 
the trio is taken at such a pace, and so loud, that the singers, except 
in one phrase, have no need to sing—opening their mouths is quite 
sufficient. No little of the decay of vocal art is due to a system 
which makes it impossible for a singer to produce his notes even 
if he wishes to do so, and immaterial whether he does so or not, 
when the p are lost in the crash and clang of eighty 
instruments pla, ng at the top of their power. 

Her Majesty's heatre opened a fortnight later than Covent 
Garden, and there, too, the lesson might be learnt of the want of 
vocal training of modern singers as compared with those of twenty 
and thirty years back. In the present day, a fine voice is considered 
sufficient to make a singer; cultivation, execution, and taste are 
thought very well in their way, but not worth any trouble or study 
to secure. "Rigoletto enabled us to compare with Signor Ronconi, 
who is identified here with the character of the unhappy buffoon, 
the original representative of the part, Signor Varese. This 

tleman, like Malle. Lagrua, has sought our suffrages too late. 
Snough, however, still remains to show that he is a singer who 


has cultivated his voice to a high pitch of excellence, and that | 


diminished powers are the only obstacles to a great success. In action 
he is rather more given to gesticulation than Signor Ronconi, but 
he renders all the music of the with almost faultless ex- 
pression and style. Signor Giuglini played the Duke, singing the 
music admirably, but acting a part which requires t care to 
prevent its being coarse with a deplorable want of taste and 
judgment. The prima donna, Malle. Vitali, is very young — 
too young, indeed, for so large a house as Her Majesty's; 
but her performance of Gilda was not unsatisfactory. In 
Mdlle. Bettelheim, who played the small part of Madelena, 
Mr. Mapleson has conned a splendid voice and a very intelli- 
gent and handsome actress, but, as in the case of Herr Wachtel, 
much remains to be done before the raw material can be 
turned into a finished vocalist, a simple scale being at present 
beyond her means. These ladies have also appeared in Martha, 
in which Malle. Vitali pleased us less than in Rigoletto. Mr. 
Santley played Plunkett for the first time, and sang the 
beer-song beautifully, The spinning quartet, however, we have 
rarely heard produce so little effect. A new bass appeared as Sir 
Tristan, whose ideas of fun and whose voice are not such as to 
call for particular notice. There has been evident care taken in 
improving the chorus, which is very much better than last season. 
The orchestra sounded rather thin after Covent Garden, but, as 
we are told it has been reinforced, a little playing together will no 
doubt improve the tone. Mdlle. Titiens has appeared at the per- 
formance in honour of Garibaldi, and we trust that both houses 
will now soon produce some of the novelties which they have 


REVIEWS. 


SENIOR'S ESSAYS ON FICTION.* 


men who have neither sat in Parliament, nor held pe 

nent official situations, nor written great books, have done so 
many and such various services to the world as Mr. Senior. He 
attained sufficient eminence in his profession to justify his appoint- 
ment as a Master in Chancery at a comparatively early age. He 
was one of the authors of the New Poor-Law—a measure which, 
whatever its faults we | have been, has done more to elevate the 
poor than almost any other piece of modern legislation. He was 
also one of the most efficient promoters of the indispensable com- 
plement of the New Poor-Law—popular education; and that at 
a time when any other education than just as much as would 
enable a labourer to read his Bible in church was looked u 5 4 
many people, not only with suspicion, but with disapprov ® 
was nearly, if not quite, the most prominent member of the Com- 
mission which considered the whole subject between 1858 and 
1861. He sat on other Commissions of a philanthropic kind. 
He has long been recognised as one of the leading political 
economists of the day, and he filled the Professorship at Oxford 
upon that subject with distinguished success, has col- 
lected, and redistributed amongst a circle of friends wide 
enough to form something neatly equivalent to a public audi- 
ence, a vast mass of interesting information about the contem- 
porary state of nearly every part of Europe, and, besides all 
this, he has for more than forty years been one of our most 
distinguished contributors to the best class of periodical 
literature. We noticed some time ago a_ singularly in- 
teresting volume of biographical articles which he selected for 
are from different reviews. These have just been 
followed by a similar volume, called Essays on Fiction, con- 
taining his views on several of our chief novelists—Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir Edward Lytton, Mr. Thackeray, and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. There is also an article on a novel of the author's brother, 
Colonel Senior. One page in the volume can be read by no one 
without the most sincere — The preface announces that, 
when the book was nearly through the press, the author “was 
seized with illness so serious as to prevent his adding the final 
touches.” Every one must join in the hope that a life so usefully 
and vigorously employed may long be preserved. 

Mr. Senior’s volume is a good illustration of the old remar! 
that men whose occupations are dry and severe have a speci 
liking for reading and criticizing novels, Nearly the first of his 
writings which attracted any attention were his reviews of 
the Waverley Novels, written whilst he was still a practising 
conveyancer. The reason of this is not to be sought entirely 
in the pleasure of contrast. The fact is due, to a great extent, 
to the scope which the criticism of novels affords to several of the 
harder qualities of mind. A novel is a collection of imaginary facts, 
on which the critic has to make his remarks without the trouble 
of investigating the truth of the statements before him, or search- 
ing into collateral or illustrative topics. He looks the book over 
and considers what it suggests, what are the propositions which 
may be extracted from it,and what is their value. It is, in short, 
an excellent text for as lively a sermon on subjects of general interest 
as a man happens to have it in him to preach. Hence the criticism 
of novels often comes to show at least as much of the opinions and 
feelings of the critic himself as of the novels which are the sub- 
jects of his remarks. This is specially the case with Mr. Senior. 
His articles on the Waverley Novels show a keen relish for their 
beauties, but the principal interest of them lies, not so much in the 


a on Fiction. By Nassau W. Senior. London: Longman & Co. 
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descriptions of Sir Walter Scott which they contain, as in the 


reflections which they su; to the critic himself. They are 
vigorous, spirited essays, full of shrewd remarks, connected together 
by the fact that they were all suggested by different parts of the 

averley Novels. For instance, the description of the siege 
of Torquilstone Castle in Ivanhoe leads Mr. Senior to ask how 
Scott managed to make it so vivid. This suggests a careful 
inquiry into the way in which descriptions may be made lively, 
and the special means employed by Scott for that purpose. The 
method in the present instance is then shown to consist in putting 
an account of part of the scene to be described into the mouth of 
a supposed eye-witness, who is supposed to be repeating her own 
first impressions on the subject to an experienced person who, 
though prevented from looking on himself, — from experience 
enough about the matter to bring out the interesting points by 
cen questions. Thousands upon thousands of readers have 

en charmed with the vigour and beauty of the description, but 
few indeed would either appreciate the difficulties to be overcome, 
or the mental resources displayed by Scott in dealing with them, 
unless they were pointed out by some one who was accus- 
tomed, not only to enjoy, but to heighten his enjoyment by 
analysing its constituent elements. 

Perhaps the best part of Mr. Senior's criticism is the fearless- 
ness with which, when occasion calls for it, he finds fault; and 
any one who will read his little volume will be able to judge of 
the fairness of those reproaches which are addressed to all critics 
who really criticize, when they point out in a vigorous and 
spirited manner the weak side of popular favourites. The 
popularity of a popular novelist, in our own time and 
country, is a love like the love of women. A _ large 
section of the public seems to feel that a man capable 
of so wonderful and marvellous an exploit as that of giving 
them a keen gnd quasi-intellectual pleasure ought to be wor- 
shipped without reserve or qualification. When the Saturday 
Review has occasionally presumed to speak of popular writers in a 
tone which perhaps fell a little short of that standard of servility 
to which they are accustomed, its criticisms provoked a sort of 
scandalized Hush! for shame! from papers which thought nothing 
of denouncing every statesman, every institution, every form even 
of religious belief, in tones of the most contemptuous abuse. Our 
unlucky columns gave infinitely greater scandal by free speaking 
about Mr. Dickens or Sir E. Lytton than they could have given if 
they had been devoted to systematic attacks upon the Legislature, 
the Law, and the Church. 

Mr. Senior’s Essays on Fiction show the absurdity of this dis- 
like to free criticism. No one can possibly accuse him of 
underrating, or of not enjoying, Sir Walter Scott; yet he 
sees his faults in the clearest light, and describes them in the 
most emphatic language. His t forte in this particular lies in 
the criticism of plots. He takes the narrative as a true one, 
and asks why this, that, and the other pears | was done, in a 
way which combines strong sense with practical expe- 
rience of life. For instance, Why did not Nigel get his mort- 
gage transferred if he was being pressed for payment? and 
why was it such a favour to transfer it? Why did he fall in love 
with Margaret Ramsay after seeing her only twice, and being un- 
able to get her to talk the first time? How did Frank Osbaldistone 
persuade Diana Vernon to marry him after all, when the original 
objections to the marriage were rather strengthened than other- 
wise? Why did Quentin Durward’s uncle give up the future 
Mrs. Durward to his nephew? and why did Quentin the heroic 
stand behind the curtain ready to commit a most brutal 
assassination at the orders of Louis XI.P Take the fol- 
lowing sentences as an instance of the vigorous blame 
which a critic who really uses his mind can allot to a writer 
whom he heartily admires and carefully studies. “Such a story 
(as Quentin Durward) is almost too weak for criticism. It isa 
curious union ‘of almost incompatible faults. Its triteness is as 
offensive as its improbability.” When a man who can and will 
speak his mind in this way does praise, his praise is worth 
having; and, on the whole, the praise of Sir Walter far out- 
weighs the blame. 

The general dissertations which are suggested to Mr. Senior by 
the particular works which he reviews are always interesting, but 
sometimes they are rather a tax on his readers. For instance, he 
begins a review of a novel by his brother, the late Colonel Senior, 
with an inquiry into the classification of fictions as “those whose 

rincipal aim is excellence in plot, in characters, or in scenery.” 
| ma fifteen pages are occupied with this discussion, the greater 

art of which is illustrated by quotations from Homer. So, 
in a review of Sir E. Lytton, there is a long discussion of what 
Sir Edward calls “ the Intellectual ” school of fiction, and another, 
and an extremely good one, on the —, of introducing 
moral evil into fictions, and the reason why perfect characters are 
uninteresting. Again, in the article on Mr. Thackeray there is 
an attempt to classify fictitious characters as the simple, the mixed, 
and. the inconsistent. These incidental essays are full of keen, 
vigorous sense, but they are a little formal, and some at least are 
not of much use. Few le would care to give lodging in 
their memories to the distinction between mixed and inconsistent 
characters, The real beauty of the essays lies in the shrewd ob- 
servations which his varied experience of life enables the author 
to make on fictitious incidents. The best of these occur in the 
articles on Sir Walter Scott and Sir E. Lytton. The article 
on Mr. Thackeray appears to us less satisfactory, Mr. 
Senior thoroughly appreciates and enjoys Sir Walter Scott. 


If anything, he rather over-appreciates Sir E. Lytton; at least 
he is less offended than fe might have been by the 
monstrous improbability of the ter part of Sir Edward’s 
plots and by those manifold affectations which more 
or less disfigure every novel that he ever wrote. His view of Mr. 
Thackeray is keen and interesting, nor do we think that the 
author of the preface need have apologised for its character. It 
will not “seem severe” to any one whose opinion is worth —— 
about. The pernicious habit of flattering private friends an 
public idols has run to such a height as to make a great part of 
our contemporary criticism a mere complimentary farce. The fact 
that Mr. Senior has not flattered Mr. Thackeray is not merely 
creditable to his judgment, but ought to entitle his criticism to 

cial attention from those who are able to appreciate the - 
har excellences and characteristic defects of a most remarkable 
writer. 

Though the article on Mr. Thackeray is good as far as it 

s, and is written in an excellent spirit and with praiseworthy 
Impartiality, it ap to us less satisfactory than the criticism on 
Sir E. Lytton, and decidedly less satisfactory than the reviews of 
the Waverley Novels. It scarcely appreciates the peculiar flavour 
of Mr. Thackeray’s writings, and ther special moral tone. Any one 
who takes the trouble to observe the phenomena of novels will 
soon discover that every ten or fifteen years brings with it a change 
in the moral atmosphere in which novel-writers live, in the point 
of view which they select, and in the set of roblems which 
appear to them deserving of discussion or illustration. Sir 

alter Scott would not, in these days, have written his- 
torical romances, or, if he had, he would probably have thought 
less of the differences of scenery, and more of the moral 
and political contrasts between other times and our own. 
No one would compare Mr. Kingsley to Sir Walter Scott, but 
when Mr. Kingsley parades his passion for Elizabethan giants, 
and his hatred for Jesuits and priestcraft, he is in reality writing 
at a opinions and feelings which he does not like, 
and which he is right in believing to be influential. Though he may 
not be a satisfactory representative of his generation, he belongs to 
it, and knows what are the points in which it is interested. This 
is true of almost every successful novelist, and was more true of Mr. 
Thackeray than of almost any other writer. He represents with 
exquisite fidelity the tone of mind whieh prevailed to a considerable 
extent amongst a large class of yo men of his own position in 
life, after the excitement caused by the Reform Bill had passed 
away, and before the series of striking events which began in the 
year 1854. Pendennis, with his somewhat purposeless and scantily- 
furnished scepticism, is the most characteristic and typical figure in 
Mr. Thackeray’s books. The slightness, the scepticism, the in- 
difference to great questions, the turn for more or less pensive satire 
upon all things me people which form the essence of Pendennis’s. 
character, are distributed in various forms and in equally various de- 
grees through all Mr. Thackeray’s writings. Mr.Senior does not seem 
to understand this at all. To his experience, no doubt, the twenty 
years which followed the Reform Bill are associated with anythin 
rather than languid scepticism. They were a period of fu 
vigour, healthy activity, manly interest in questions as important 
as any that can engage a man’s attention, and the consequence is 
that 4 is rather too robust and mature a critic to appreciate the 
peculiar delicacy of the author whom he honestly and vigorously 
tries to understand, and to praise and blame according to his 
deserts. 

The last article in the book is on Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Dred. 
It contains a number of instructive observations on slavery, and 
many extracts from Mrs. Stowe’s works which are well worth 
reading over again, but difficult to abridge. It was written in 
1857, and ends with a series of questionsas to the prospects of the 

ermanence of the Union, and the success of the parties concerned 
in the struggle which would follow on its dissolution. They cer- 
tainly show that their author was fully aware seven years 
of the course which affairs were taking. He ends by saying, “ A 
bond which every four years is on the point of separating must 
eventually snap.” 

The volume may, on the whole, be shortly described as resem- 
bling the easy conversation of a most lively and highly instructed 
man on a number of interesting subjects suggested by entertaining 
books. The defects of the book are that here and there is a little 
dryness, a little too much elaboration, and some want of readiness 
in appreciating other men’s points of view and the habitual temper 
of their minds. 


THE DANES SKETCHED BY THEMSELVES.* 


t i one of his able criticisms on modern English literature, 
M. Taine remarks on the limits imposed upon ali our writers 
by our social principles and habits. No passion is with us allowed to 

agrantly the barriers of religion, morality, and family 
life; quos ultra citraque the British reader refuses to allow himself 
to be carried. All vice must pay its homage to religion; all love 
must end in marriage, and make that its one aim and object. 
Thus the British public, according to the view of this lively critic, 
binds British genius hand and foot in the service of its own moral 
code. A similar reflection has probably occurred to most readers of 
modern Scandinavian fiction. Miss Bremer has already made us 


* The Danes Sketched by Themselves. A Series of Popular Stories by the 
best Danish Authors. Translated by Mrs. Bushby. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1864. 
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familiayith the simple manners and the always estimable notions 

of Swéh society; and we are now introduced by Mrs. Bushby 

to an chology of novelettes by leading Danish authors, the main 
featurof all of which bear a strong resemblance to those of the 

Housthe Neighbours, and the other pleasant works of the 

popul Swedish novelist. All these Danish authors, moreover, 

reseryé one another as much as they do their Swedish prototype. 

One’ two Swedish stories are printed by Mrs. Bushby among 

the st, but it makes no difference. One and all of these honest 

Scainavian writers are marked by the same few and broad 

chacteristics. They are all good Bible Christians, decidedly, 

bu/ot ferociously, religious. Mysticism and scepticism are aay 
foxn to them, as notably appeared in a recent attempt by the 
eyllent M. Andersen, the genial biographer of the Tin Soldier and 

t} Lame Duckling, to sound the depths of modern religious life 

yhis ambitious failure entitled To Re or Not to Be. ‘They are 

¢ loyal patriots, and firm in their conviction that Heaven takes 
qecial care of the Scandinavian North. They are all excellent 
fmily men, a national characteristic which is known greatly to 
hve speeded the cause of the anti-monastic Reformation in 
Tnmark and Sweden. With regard to their literary powers, 
tese Danish writers are not great in the description of scenery ; 
it they have no scenery to describe. Nor are they prone to 
well overmuch on the luxuries of this life; for Copenhagen, as 
he experience of most travellers will prove, is not a Paris or a 
3ybaris. They have all a faint smell of salt-water about them, 
such as a literary gentleman would naturally acquire from walking 
along the pleasant avenues that lead from mcdest country-house 
to country-house on the Zealand shore. Their style is simple and 
unaffected, and very well reproduced by the present translator. 
lf she fails to convey any notion of humour in the apparently 
humorous , this is not to be laid to her charge. Like all 
simple nations, the Danes have a humour which nobody but 
themselves appreciates. It consists, as the readers of Holberg are 
aware, in a kind of downright banter which corresponds to that 
in vogue among our maritime population, minus certain objection- 
able ingredients. 

As the authors, so are the characters of these tales—all simple, 
unconscious of what a plot means, and only differing in degrees of 
honesty and guilelessness. The husbands love their wives, and 
address them in such terms as the following :—“ You are ever 
the same amiable and pious Johanna.” The wives love their 
husbands, or attempt to do so to the best of their power when 
their inclination would lead them in another direction. On this 
subject we have two stories by two different authors, the hero 
of one of which is military and of the other naval, but which 
otherwise run in precisely the same groove. A woman with an 
unconquered passion for a young man has married an old one. 
The two young na occasionally see and converse with one 
another regretfully; and the old husband, after discovering that 
he is evidently de trop, determines, not as in a French novel, to 
shoot the rival, but rather to get shot himself. In the naval story, 
he effects his purpose by the help of an English corvette; in the 
military, by that of a Swedish army. In both cases he leaves his 
wife as a legacy to her young old love. In neither case does the 
equally excellent wife take advantage of the sacrifice, and so every- 
thing ends in general virtuous unhappiness. When the more 
stirring incident of a murder is introduced in these fictions, the 
murderer, usually unsuccessful, is always at least amply repentant. 
Thus virtue always comes by her rights in the end; there is 
nothing left undone to satisfy the demands of the most rigorous 
morality, and society has its principles fortified by the dénoue- 
ment of every tale which it ae had the endurance to read to 
the end. 


That the Danes, as sketched by themselves, are rather an 
estimable than a lively people is, we fear, undeniable. When 
we say that the authors of these tales are totally devoid of humour 
in our sense of the word, we by no means intend to imply a 
desire that all writers of short stories should indulge in the spas- 
modic attempts at being funny in which Mr. Dickens’s young 
men are such horrible proficients. But, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of one, these Danish novelists are never more melancholy than 
when they venture upon a lightsome mood. The only one among 
these tales which has the slightest pretension to liveliness is the 
first of the series, entitled “Cousin Carl,” and contributed by M. Carl 
Bernhard. It is a not unpleasing description of country life in 
Zealand, and a comparison is almost involuntarily suggested with 
the charming pictures of French chateau life by the author's quasi- 
namesake, the delightful Charles Bernard. What the latter, as it 
must be confessed, lacks but too frequently in propriety, the former 
altogether lacks in variety. The plot of the story is slightly 
improbable, but we should hail any sign of iventiveness 
in a Danish novelist at a far greater cost of verisimili- 
tude. A young harum-scarum merchant's clerk is entrusted 
with a letter to the inmates of a country-house from their 
cousin, who is betrothed to one of the young ladies there, 
deferring his expected arrival. This letter the hero by chance 
reads, and he is carried away by the agate of the moment to 
introduce himself as Cousin Carl among the unsuspecting family. 
He finds the young lady already in love with somebody else, and 
in the depths of despair at her engagement to her cousin. He 
frees her from her obligation with considerable generosity, but 
manages meanwhile to fall in love himself with her sister, with 
whom his assumed cousinhood has brought him into close com- 
panionship. At last he effects his escape, the real cousin appears, 
and a general consternation and indignation ensues; but he ulti- 


mately obtains pardon for his freak, though he is punished by the 
discovery that the second daughter, the pretty little Hanne, has 
herself been all along engaged to another. All this is told toler- 
ably well, but, short as the story is, it drags notwithstand- 
ing; and the author is throughout rather occupied with the 
naughtiness of his hero than with the comicality of his situation. 
However, we see how thankful we ought to have been for a plot 
when we had one, when we turn to another sketch by the same 
author, entitled “Damon and Pythias,” and conceived in a strictly 
humorous, and therefore melancholy, vein. The moral of this 
narrative is the homely truth that exaggerated notions of friendship 
are sure to meet with corresponding disappointment ; and the hero 
is bitterly deceived by a succession of selfish Pythiases, including 
a dog, till at last he is consoled by having a babe born unto him, 
which he holds up in his arms as “his new-born friend, his 
rightful Pythias.” The following is 2 sample of M. Bernhard’s 
slightly patriarchal style of fun : — 

When the boy was to be christened, the mother — that he should 
be named Charles, and the father that he should be called Pythias. Charles 
was after me [the writer] ; Pythias was after him, the other—the phantom. 
I could not refrain from whispering to Damon, if it would not be well to 
have the child also christened “ the Fifth.” He laughed, and pushed me so, 
that I had nearly gone headforemost into the cradle to “the new-born 
Pythias.” 

From among these worthy writers, so eminently fitted to be 
read aloud in the drawing-room, one alone, M. Christian Winther, 
stands forth conspicuous by an originality of plot and execution 
which must have caused considerable consternation among the 
Danish maidens and their mothers, upon whom the terrific story of 
the “ Confessional ” first fell like a thunderbolt. We are at a loss 
to imagine why the translator included this tremendous tale of 
murder and adultery among the harmless sketches of the Danes by 
themselves; for its scene is laid in Sicily, and its actors are no 
Jérgens and Hannes, but hot-blooded Italians rejoicing in names 
far more promising of operatic crimes, such as Giulio Balzetti and 
Don Antonio Carracciolio, Marquis d’Arena. Of these two per- 
sonuges, the former loves the wife of the latter, and is himself the 
means of betraying their mutual passion by showing the Marquis 
a spot in the church (of which he is the architect) whence he can 
hear everything whispered in one of the confessionals. 
Antonio of course hears his wife confess her guilt to the priest, 
and next morning proceeds, in her presence, to investigate her 
chamber. He discerns a human figure concealed beneath the 
silken coverlet of the snow-white couch, and goes on to wreak 
his revenge upon it after a fashion compared with which the 
horrors of Le Roi 8’ Amuse, and all other masterpieces of realistic 
romanticism, are tame indeed. Opposite the bed is a picture of the 
Magdalene, by Titian :— 

“TI will sit down awhile,” said the Marquis in the cheerful voice of a 
person who has no unpleasant thought in his mind, “and contemplate this 
masterwork.” As he said this he took upa pillow, its white covering trimmed 
with wide lace, and laid it on the spot where he thought the face of the eon- 
cealed person must be, and placed himself upon it with all the weight of his 
somewhat bulky tigure, whilst he placed his right hand upon the chest of the 
reclining form, and pressed on it with all his force. Without -heeding the 
involuatary, frightful, and convulsive heavings—the death-throes of his 
wretched victim—the Marquis 


continued to sit and tell his wife, in an apologue, of his discovery, 
til— 
he broke off abruptly, while he quietly laid the pillow in its own place, and 


deliberately turned down the embroidered coverlet. It was the architect 
Giulio Balzetti whom the Marquis beheld ; he had ceased to breathe. 


At noon, when the Marquis had taken his wife to the high festival 
at the architect's own church, “no one suspected ” that “he lay 
dead—a blue and terrible-looking corpse—amidst boots and shoes, 
at the bottom of a noble young dame’s wardrobe”; and his pecu- 
liar fate may serve as a warning to all who are not sufiiciently 
careful of — secrets. 

With this rather startling exception, all the stories in these 
volumes are as pure as the milk-and-water of early childhood, and 
admirably adapted for the consumption of the readers of “ good” 
books and magazines throughout the world. We may wonder 
that they should be the favourite intellectual pabulum of a high- 
spirited nation like the Danes, who have a sufficiently ferocious 
taste in politics and other matters; but to quarrel with them for 
liking such innocent fare, or with the gentle authors for providing 
it, is impossible. Even the Zappere Landsoldat, whose strains are 
said to inspirit the Danish army to march gaily into the embrace 
of death, is an idyllic sort of poem; and as long as men act like 
men, they may be allowed to choose their material and mental 
stimulants according to their own taste and fi It is no secret 
that the Scandinavian races prefer the former strong, so they may 
very possibly like the latter weak. 

The political reader will be disappointed to find that the Danes, 
as sketched by themselves, escliew all mention of the question in 
connexion with which they are at the present moment submitting 
to be very copiously sketched by the Correspondents of other 
nations. The only information on this bead to be gathered from 
these volumes is, first, that whenever business journeys, especially 
of a profitable nature, are undertaken from Denmark, they seem, 
as a rule, to be made “into Holstein”; and, secondly, that the 
following simile was in vogue at Copenhagen even before the 
occurrence of recent events:—“ The Justitsraad (Councillor of 
Justice) was as blustering as a German, and would on no account 
allow himself to hear reason.” 
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HUNT’S LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON.* 


lag name of Edward Livingston is Say most likely to be 
known to English scholars from the fact that a long quota- 
tion from his argument on behalf of Trial by Jury is inserted by 
Mr. Grote in his famous defence of the popular courts of justice 
at Athens, He there a as the author of a Code of Penal 
Laws for the State of Louisiana; and probably many readers of 
Mr. Grote may have wished to know more of a man who was 
entrusted with so important a work, and of whose general powers 
the extract certainly gives a very high impression. Such a wish 
may be effectually o— by the volume before us, which gives 
us a clear picture of one of the second generation of American 
statesmen—the men who come between the great actors in the 
Revolution and framers of the Constitution and those who sit in 
their seats before our own eyes. Edward Livingston was a re- 
markable man and a member of a remarkable family; he is well 
entitled to a biography, and Mr. Hunt has, on the whole, accom- 
plished his work successfully. We are sorry that he should have 
thought it necessary to prefix an Introduction by Mr. Bancroft. 
It is @ very poor way for young or unknown authors thus to 
shelter themselves under the wings of men of greater celebrity. 
Swimming on corks is altogether a mistake, and Mr. Hunt seems 
uite able to swim alone. And some little regard is due to the 
eelings of the more eminent man who is thus placed in a most 
awkward position. What on earth can Mr. Bancroft or anybody 
else find to say by way of Introduction to another man’s Book? 
‘There is nothing, and there could be nothing, in Mr. Bancroft’s 
Introduction which Mr. Hunt could not as have said for him- 
self; for, unlike some Introductions of the sort, Mr. Bancroft 
strictly confines himself to a panegyric upon Edward Livingston, 
and does not enter upon any panegyric on Mr. Hunt or his book. 

A book like Mr. Hunt’s is a strong witness to the growth of 
America and of the reading class in America. Most of the early 
American books were written as much for British as for American 
readers. The Federalist is of course an exception. In that instance, 
a collection of papers designed for a local and tem purpose 
has incidentally become the great text-book of one branch of poli- 
tical knowledge. But such a book as Marshall’s Life of Washing- 
ton, and even Tucker’s much later Life of Jefferson, were clearly 
written to be read on both sides of the Ocean. Mr. Hunt, however, 
clearly writes mainly, if not solely, for an American public. He 
assumes local knowledge and local interest in mavy things which 
a British reader is not likely to know or care anything about. His 
first two Chapters, on the Livingston family, consequently appear 
rather heavy to one who knows nothing about the places or the 
people. It is not till Mr. Hunt has got fairly into the career of 
‘Edward Livingston himself that the interest of his book begins. 
He tells his story well and clearly, and, though we here and there 
detect queernesses of expression, there is nothing of that extra- 
vagance of style which is the besetting sin of so many American 
writers. Mr. Hunt seems to have taken warning by a true 
judgment incidentally pronounced by his own hero in one of his 

etters : — 

The bi hy of the present day is wretched trash—trying to raise 
common ome 4 an inflated style, sinking those that pe great 
by a mixture of affectation and vulgarity of expression — swelling the 
matter for a few pages into a large book, and filling the intervals between 
the thoughts with words. It would grieve me to see the memory of one for 
whom I a regard oppressed with such a monument. 

Edward Livingston was born in 1764, and died in 1836, He 
was therefore contemporary, though only as a boy and youth, 
with the Revolutionary War, and he died in that Presidency of 
Jackson which may be looked on as the age of transition between 
the great Presidents and the small ones. He was eminent in his 
earliest days and in his latest, but a great part of his intermediate 
years was spent under a cloud, partly, it would seem, from his 
own fault and partly from that of others. He played an op 
part both in the national affairs of the United States and in the local 
affairs of two such distant portions of them as New York and 
Louisiana, He was eminent as a lawyer, and, on one occasion 
at least, he saw some service as a soldier. He sat in both Houses 
of the Federal Legislature, he was Secretary of State, and finally 
Minister at the Court of France. In all these things he has many 
rivals, but as the legislator of Louisiana he stands alone. His code, 
though never fully carried into execution, won him a high 
reputation both among speculative and practical men. A man 
pe was so famous at the two ends of his life, and who rose so 
high as he did, might surely, had he not lost so many years, 
have risen higher still Though at one time the personal enemy 
of Jefferson, he was throughout life a member of the dominant 
party which Jefferson founded—that which in his youth was known 
as Republican and in his old age as Democratic. In early life he 
was the opponent of Washington’s Government, though he denied 
that he had ever been an opponent of Washington himself. In 
his last days he was the Minister and chief adviser of Jackson, 
and seems to have sometimes done good service in keeping the 
impulsive President in order. Had not private imprudence kept 
him for a while in the shade, he might well have aspired to fill 
the Presidential chair himself, in days when to fill that chair was 
still an honour. 

The a of Livingston lay claim to an illustrious Scotch 
ancestry, and they had been for some generations people of wealth 
and note in the Colony of New York, Edward’s father, who died 


* Life of Edward Livingston. By Charles Havens Hunt. With an 


in 1775, the year in which hostilities broke out, was: i 
the reme ‘Court of the Colony. His clder ‘broth, 
much older than himself, was one of the secondary lead jn the 
Revolution, Minister to France, and Chancellor of the Ste of New 
York. One of his sisters married General Montgomeryye com- 
mander of the American expedition to Canada, in whiche died 
two years after his marriage. This is perhaps as mucof the 
Livingston family history as most English readers willare to 
know, but it may be studied at much greater 1 in Mr{unt’s 
book. It is, we think, clear that they were a ily of wsual 
ability. Edward himself seems to have been capable of most 
anything, except managing his own private affairs. 

ivingston began life as a lawyer at New York in -g5, 
Among his fellow-pupils and early rivals he had two who-ere 
illustrious and one who was infamous—namely, Kent, Haminn, 
and Burr. Mr. Hunt seems half di to “rehabilitate” Lr, 
at least to make him out not so b as he is painted. We he 
not the least objection to this process if it can Cie with try, 
though treason and what we can only call murder are diffias, 
mouthfuls to swallow. It may be that, as Mr. Hunt says, Hamilta’s 
reputation stands artificially high on account of the manner of ig 
death ; but, had he died anyhow, he would still have remaird 
second only to Washington. His death, according to Mr. Hut, 
made people look on him as “an immaculate angel.” No 
Hamilton was certainly not “an immaculate 1” in priva, 
life, and it would be a bold thing to pledge oneself to the publi 
“immaculateness,” if there be such a word, of so busy a politiciai 
and pamphleteer. Still he was a great man, and one of whom nc 
American, least of all one who dates from New York, should 

of without reverence. 

The first legal appearance of Livingston, as well as that of several 
other of his eminent contemporaries, was made in the Mayor’s 
Court at New York, a tribunal at that time of much greater 
dignity than its name would lead us to think. The Mayor of 
New York then held a really high office ; he acted as a judge in 
important causes, and had a coal able bar to plead eles him, 
He had also important executive functions, and the was one 
of large emolument. It is no wonder then that the office was 
often held by men of some mark, as it was by Livingston himself 
from 1801 to 1803. But, before this, he sat for six years in the 
Federal Congress as one of the Representatives of the State of 
New York. He there distinguished himself as a member of the 
Republican party—that is, as a member of ition during the 
second Presidency of Washington and the Presidency of the elder 
Adams. He made himself specially famous by resisting the Alien 
and Sedition Bills of Adams’ Government—injudicious measures, 
to use the mildest words, because, even if they were in themselves 
just or constitutional, they were not absolutely necessary, and they 
gave the best of all bales to the Opposition. Livingston also 
sat in the House when the famous voting took place between 
Jefferson and Burr for the Presidency. At that time each elector 
nominated two candidates as President and Vice-President, with- 
out specifying the two offices; and, in case of equality, the election 
between the equal candidates fell to the House of Representatives, 
voting by States. The Republicans, to a man, voted for Jefferson 
and Burr, while the Federalists, whose candidates were Adams 
and Pinckney, took care to avoid equality by having a single vote 

iven for a fifth name, thatof Jay. Thus the House had to choose 
tween Jefferson and Burr. Itis not to the credit of the Federalist 
party that they did all they could to elect Burr, or at least to impede 
the election of Jefferson by voting for Burr. Though every 
Englishman’s boy oy oe must be with the Federal party at this 
time, it is not to be denied that this was an unprincipled party 
trick. The Federalists were beaten by a fair majority, and they 
should have acquiesced in the real choice of the other ae For 
no man of either party really wanted Burr to be President; if 
Jefferson was objectionable, Burr was ten times more so. Living- 
ston’s vote was at this time of great importance, as it decided that 
of New York; and great efforts were therefore made to win him for 
Burr. He, however, stuck by Jetierson, though seemingly without 
any great zeal in his behalf. 
is same year, 1801, Livingston underwent the first of many 
domestic troubles in the loss of his first wife. He also retired 
from Congress, and accepted two offices which seem rather incon- 
gruous, and which Mr. Hunt says would now be thought incom- 
patible—those namely of Mayor of the City of New York, already 
mentioned, and Attorney of the United States for the District of 
New York. It was in this last office that he committed the error 
which kept him in the back ground for so many years. In his 
character of Federal Attorney, large sums of public money passed 
through his hands. There seems no ground to suspect him of any 
intentional dishonesty, but he was utterly careless about oe 4 
matters, and put undue confidence in a dishonest t. He 
therefore found himself a very large debtor to the United States. 
His worst fault doubtless was carelessness; but carelessness in a 
public officer is one of the greatest of faults; therefore, though 
we do not in the least suspect Livingston of peculation, 
we cannot look upon his punishment as at all too beg 
for his offence. That punishment was a self-inflicted exile 
from New York, where his ) Pa were in. every 
way brilliant, to the new half-barbarous Territory 
of Louisiana. He made over his property in part payment of his 
debt to the Government, and set up again as a lawyer at New 
Orleans, away from all his family, children, and friends. He 
fancied that he could, in a newer country, more s amass @ 


intwobeatite by George Bancroft. New York: Appleton & Co. 1864. 


fortune to pay off his debt and recover his old position. His know- 
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of French and of Civil Law, two rare accomplishments in 
the States, were likely to be of special use in a settlement where 
French was the prevailing language, and where much of the 
jurisprudence still followed the Imperial precedents. He soon 
took the lead at the New Orleans bar; he aiatin ished himself 
as a volunteer aide-de-camp of General Jackson’s at the time of 
the British attack on New Orleans; and in 1820 he became a 
member of the State islature, and in that character re- 
ceived the commission to draw up the Code of Penal Laws 
which has gained him his highest reputation. But another fatal 
mistake again threw him back. He bought a property near New 
Orleans on the banks of the Mississippi, and took ion of some 
ground formed by the alluvion of the river. ether he was 
right or wrong involved all manner of knotty points of Roman and 
French law on which we will not venture to decide. But we ma 
safely say that, whether Livingston’s claim was good or bad, it 
was a Pacwy of law, to be settled in a court of law, and not 
to be decided by the arbi intervention of the Executive. 
However, President Jefferson—Louisiana was as yet only a Terri- 
tory—thought good to turn Livingston out and to take possession 
in the name of the United States. ‘Then followed petitions, pam- 
phlets, and lawsuits without end, spread over many years, while the 
original debt to the States was still hanging round his neck. Living- 
ston, whether right or wrong in his claim, was clearly ill-treated by 
Jefferson ; but it was a manifest act of imprudence for a man in 
his circumstances to take possession of anything his title to which 
could be contested. It is remarkable, as Mr. flunt observes, that 
none of Jefferson’s biographers mention this business, called the 
Batture controversy, though it made a t noise at the time. 
Before we came to this remark of Mr. Hunt’s, we had looked in 
vain for any mention of it either in Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, or 
in his Correspondence edited by Randolph. This certainly looks 
very like a confession that Jefferson was wrong. It is pleasant, 
however, to find that Jefferson and Lidagtens We Jefferson and 
Adams, were afterwards reconciled, and some of Jefferson’s later 
letters are addressed to Livingston on very friendly terms. These 
letters are not excluded from his published Correspondence. 
The Penal Code for Louisiana, on which Livingston’s fame as a 


jurist mainly rests, was doubtless a t work, though some of his 


theories of punishment seem fanciful enough, as his wish to abolish 
the punishment of death, and to substitute forms of solitary con- 
finement which most men would think more fearful. But it was 
a great thing to codify anyhow such a legal chaos as Livingston 
found in Louisiana. The province had passed from France to 
Spain, back again to France, and then to the United States; it 
was governed by a confused mixture of French, 
Spanish, and English law, including many strange, obsolete, and 
barbarous provisions. All this Livingston had to work into shape. 
The ill-luck which seems to have attended all his personal doin 
followed him also in this his great work. Nearly the whole of his 
manuscript was accidentally burned the very night that it was 
finished, and it took him two years more to get the same materials 
together again. 

Livingston was afterwards Federal Representative and Senator 
for his adopted State. When his friend Jackson became President, 
he rose speedily, though he was now getting old. He was, as we 
have said, Secretary of State and Minister to France. In this 
latter character he had to conduct an important negotiation with 
Louis Philippe’s Government, in order to enforce the long-delayed 
payment of the money due from France to the United States on 
account of injuries inflicted on American commerce in the days 
of the first Buonaparte. The States carried their point and got 
their money, though they were very near losing it through some 
bluster of Jackson's. Listephen, however, in all that he was 
concerned in personally, seems to have acted with proper spirit 
and no more. 

The volume does not contain many letters, except a series of con- 
siderable interest addressed by Livingston to his son Lewis, a young 
man of promise who, like his mother, died beforehim. The importance 
which Livingston attaches to Greek and Roman literature, and 
his regret at his own deficiency in that way—to him Latin seems 
to have been mainly the language of Tribonian —is well worth 
notice in these times. That he reckons the Spanish lan 
more important than the German sounds odd to us, but it is intel- 
ligible under the circumstances of the American continent at that 
time. 

On the whole, we are much pleased with Mr. Hunt’s book. Let 
us remind him, however, that the word “ Burke,” without further 
description, means Edmund and not Sir Bernard, and that an 
American, of all men, ought not to be forgetful of the old champion 


of his country. Let us also put on record that, at a public dinner |. 


given to Livingston on his return from France, the name of 
“Preserved Fish ” figures, not among the things to be eaten, but 
among the chief givers of the entertainment. 


WESTERN WOODS AND WATERS.* 


lye is a very curious book. Its object is to perpetuate the 
memory of a tour made by the reverend writer round the 
“Laurentian Lakes” (in ordinary lan , Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and Erie, the waters of which fall into the St. Lawrence), 
in “ Raspberry Moon” (that is to say, during the last three weeks 


* Western Woods and Waters. Poems and Illustrative Notes. By John 
Hoskyns Abrahall, Jun., M.A., Incumbent of Combe Longa, Oxon, and late 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Longman & Co. 1864. ° 


of July) of the year 1858. There are few more natural or more 
universal feelings in the human breast than that which prompts 
the family tourist to interest the circle he has left at home in 
following the details of his pleasant wanderings, by ype ye the 
scenery in the atmosphere of his own particular mind, and sketch- 
ing it with all the poetical or humorous power he has at his 
command in a familiar journal or series of letters. While Mr. 
Abrahall was moving among the scenes of Mr. Longfellow’s 
“charming little epos” of Hiawatha, with the book itself in his 
hands, it was perhaps almost inevitable that he should cast the 
record of his movements and emotions in the same metre and 
mould. Had he been touring in the Troad, and reading the Iliad 
as diligently as a traveller in the Troad — to do, he would have 
delivered himself in a different cadence and manner. Zephyrus and 
Notus and Eurus would have blown round Mr. Abrahall’s bark, 
instead of “ the might of Mudjie-keewis,” “ wily Wahbun,” and 
“dreamy slumbrous Shahwondayzy.” Where Hiawathan senti- 
ment demands such a phrase as 


Quoth our gazing, gloating captain, 
Homeric simplicity would have prompted the English rhapsode to 
write :— 


Thus then in answer again the divine ship’s captain addressed me. 
Mr. Abrahall’s readers at home would have at once recognised the 
key in which their correspondent’s harmonies were composed, and 
would have tuned their ears accordingly to a course of English 
hexametrical description, as they now must to the trochaic 
measure which Mr. Longfellow has to Indian epic. 

Such lite vagaries are, like libels, innocent as long as they 
are not published. But when a poet not unmistakably born for 
the universe widens the circle over which he projects his poetic 
mind by employing a printer and a bookbinder, and gives up to 
mankind what may have been very nice reading for a small tea- 
party, he renders himself liable to the rules of a more searchi 
criticism. The result of a profound consideration of Mr. Abrahall’s 
volume of poems and illustrative notes is the conviction 
that it would be greatly improved if its fifteen cantos of 

try were left out. The prose version of Mr. Abra- 
fall's adventures and gatherings among the scenery and 
fables of the Red Man would at least as interesting, to 
those who take an interest in such topics, without the interludes 
of versicles, and the book would be at once cheaper to print and 
shorter to read. Even then there would remain quite sufficient 
variety in the method of the writer to preserve him from the 
charge of monotony. The numerous foot-notes to the verses must, 
of course, follow the fate of the metrical text. But there would 
still be left a strong body of “Appendix-Notes Proper,” later 
Appendix-Notes, and “Supplemental Notes”; and the author 
Solician us that he has yet in an available quantity of 
material, of the character of “intended —— ” to various 
appendix-notes, in reserve for future use. We do not see that there 
was any absolute necessity to employ verse at all. But if it be 
quan, for the sake of sparing argument, that Raspberry Moon 
could not be properly treated without an admixture of verse, why 
should not Mr. Abrahall have called in aid the genius of some 
approved poetical friend to do the verse for him? The prin- 
ciples of limited liability might very well be applied to a 
volume of joint composition in which the lines of demarcation 
were so distinct. hen once Mr. Abrahall had paid up the 
full share for which he had subscribed of appendix-notes proper 
and supplementary notes, he would have no responsibility 
for any shortcoming on the part of his poetical partner; 
while any additional interest or literary success arising from 
the fact of the book being written with competent skill in 
both its sections would be fairly divisible as joint profits. When- 
ever Mr. Abrahall feels an impulse to put together a second volume 
on the “sturgeon moon,” the ‘*‘ racoon moon,” or the “moon when 
the choke-cherries are ripe” (see the comparative table of the 
moons of the Red Men, which faces p. 352), we recommend this 
plan to his serious consideration. A repetition of Mr. Abrahall’s 
own repetition of the Hiawathan jogtrot of metre and manner, 
however “ copiously interspersed” with other measures, would 
hardly tempt critical readers even to a second course of curious 
and original notes in illustration of an unreadable text. 

To justify our opinion, we give a specimen of the ordinary 
trochaic narrative, and an “interspersion” in another measure 
which may not unfairly be described as very copious indeed ; — 

Morn had flamed forth o’er dun pine-ridge, 
Ere our barque had trod the channel 
Hewn by cunning of the White Man— 
‘Path meet for his hugest fire-ship 
‘From the Leap of Mary's River, 
‘Leap of Keetchi-Gahmi Seebi— 
To the White Man’s Lake Superior, 
To the Red Man’s Keetchi-Gahmi — 
To the Red Man’s grand Great Water. 
In plain English, the steamer on board which Mr. Abrahall was a 
a coaled in the evening at the lower end of the Saut Ste. 
arie Canal, and passed through the canal into Lake Superior 
before the sun rose next morning. There was once a time when 
the undergraduates of Oxbridge College delighted in addressing 
each other in phrases parodied from Cooper's novels or Long- 
fellow’s poems— “My brother is a great chief,” “The leery 
serpent is a cigar,” and so on. Such flashes of nonsense are 
onable in witty boys, but is the talkee-talkee of a pseudo- 
ndian metre a decent lan to be used by a respectable bene- 
ficed English clergyman in describing a steamboat tour? Not 
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but what the reader may be glad to get back to it, after an “ inter- 
spersion ” of the following manner : — 
But, ere to roost my Muse and I 
Are gone, she must describe—I tell her— 
In decent rhymes the little “ guy” 
That came alongside our “ propeller.” 
*Twas what the Red Skins term “ pappoose,” 
Swathed up in canvass, tied wi em x 
By no means Coiin vest or loose, 
In fact, a chrysalis-like casing. 
I cannot urge her more to sing ; 
er w 
Or she would tell dan, 
The Red Men’s moccasins, and their 
Trowsers—the pattern that the braid is— 
And their mode of plaiting the “ back hair ”— 
How this would interest the ladies! 
“Propeller” appears to be the Yankee synonym for what at 
Abra’ muse would call a serew-steamer. The Red 
Man calls it the White Man’s fireship, as may be seen in the 
assage first quoted. For the sake of exercising his reader's 
ingenuity in the solution of a witty little problem, Mr. Abrahall 
christons the particular propeller in question the Seruee. A foot- 
note conveys the patent information that this is an anagram- 
matical nom de plume, which he has “taken poetic licence to 
ive” to the steamer on board of which he explored Lake 
uperior. It is to be hoped thai, with the aid of their 
ivory letters, Mr. Abrahall’s juvenile audience at home easily 
discovered that Scruee is convertible into Rescue, and were duly 
teful for the paternal or avuncular gee which had 
intercalated in his descriptions of scenery the amusement of a fresh 
children’s puzzle. Twice in six of these poetical pages this ana- 
suineantion nom de plume is made to rhyme to “ evening dewy”— 
& great and obvious convenience in drawing up the records of a 
week's coasting voyage. The more prosaic e would have 
rhymed to nothing but fescue; and it may be taken for granted that 
fescue does not flourish near any of the Laurentian Lakes visited 
by Mr. Abrahall, else it would certainly have got upon his notes 
among the a proper or the supplements, or at least would 
have appeared in the index. 

The most successful of Mr. Abrahall’s poetical episodes is the 
Indian myth of the “ Evil-dreamer and the Water-King.” It is 
told in good strong burlesque verse, after the pattern of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. ‘The Water-King is the great bad spirit, Matchi 
Mahnitoo; to whom the Evil-dreamer sells his children one after 
another as consideration for so many wishes for power, wealth, and 
health granted him. The description of the impious trafficking 
between the magician and the evil spirit by the shore of the 
moonless mere is not altogether destitute of real imaginative power. 
And there is something humorous in the entire reticence of the 
conclusion as to the details of the punishment which, according 


" to all poetical justice, even among the Red Men, was sure to over- 
take the 


wicked parent. This is what Mr. Abrahall gives as 
“The Sequel,” with the appropriate motto, “ Rard antecedentem 
scelestum, Xc.” 
“I wot that wight ere every moon 
Did claim of the Water-King some boon; 
And as every boon that wight did gain, 
Was one of his tender children slain. 
And he was strong, 
And his days were long. 
He gat him health ; 
And he gat him wealth. 
A ay hunter was that wight, 
A dauntless warrior in the fight ; 
Surest in quest of game his bow, 
His tomahawk shunn’d by hardiest foe. 
Wahbahno he, of all folk fear’d ; 
A Meeda, first in wisdom weird ; 
A Jossakeed, of all revered. 
And yet—if tales of eld rede ri 
He came to mourn that wicked night, 
And that he listed malignant sprite 
Rather than them who said—* Beware 
Of evil dream and treacherous snare !” 
Wretched his end ; grewsome his fate. 
No more the ancient redes relate. 
And so no more can be told by the modern interpreter. Mr. 
Abrahall considers that the vagueness with which the stories of 
the red folk generally end gives them an additional charm. It 
would be no more of a paradox to assert that a story is good in 
inverse proportion to the power of the story-teller. It argues a 
very feeble popular me gus ve where, as a rule, the popular 
fables end in nothing at And, especially in the familiar case 
of a bargain with evil spirits, the main interest of the tale, at 
least to Kuropean curiosity, liesin the end. We are always anxious 
to learn whether, and by what means, the Faust or the Mephisto- 
pheles proves the cleverer at last. If the wicked man can turn 
— from his wickedness, and at the same time outwit the devil 
y some outrageous sharp practice on a point of special pleadi 
our human sympathies are entirely with his reprieve. But if 
the wicked man is bound to go to the devil utterly, the moral 
zeading public has a right to be certified of the manner in 
which his ultimate condemnation is carried out. Simply to be 
told that his end was wretched, and his fate “ grewsome,” is 
to have one’s legitimate and praiseworthy curiosity cheated. Even 
poetical justice cannot be carried out without the intervention 
of somebody who must more or less represent the sheriff 


and the hangman. If the author of Mi ing had ely 
assured his readers that Gilbert en 
the additional charm of vagueness investing the fate of that 
sonage would have been a poor compensation for the loss of a clear 
and forcible picture. On the supposition that any sense or interest 
of personality attached itself to Mr. Abrahall’s evildreamer, 
through the Lem | up of his various successes as Wahbahno, 
Meeda, and Jossakeed (see appendix-notes for further explana- 
tion), or otherwise, readers who were conscious of that interest 
might reasonably complain of the story-teller’s disregard for their 
most natural and laudable feelings. "But we hardly expect that 
this particular instance of a niggardly aposiopesis wiil be the 
subject of any very wide outcry. 

Mr. Abrahall pledges himself to one fact of real significance 
to those whom it concerns—namely, that no European waters afford 
sag temptation to the yachtsman than the American lakes. 

hey contain “two thousand miles of lake navigation, with 
scenery and fishing unsurpassed in the world.” Now that the 
“path meet for the white man’s hugest fireship ” (alias the Saut 
Ste. Marie canal between Lakes Superior and Huron) is finished, 
there is nothing to prevent a yacht drawing eight and a-half feet 
from sailing from England to Fond du Lac, the western point 
of Lake Superior, on the shores of Minnesota. Mr. Abrahall 
guarantees a delightful climate, beautiful harbours, and what he 
justly terms “the immense advantage of always being able to 
and in rough weather ”—a felicity whieh in practice may perhay 
be found to depend upon the relative direction of the gale to the 
shore. It is also satisfactory to know that the wild raspberries of 
the lake country—which, of course, one would expect to pluck in 
Raspberry Moon—are as large, abundant, and delicious as the 
garden raspberry of England. We hope that, in their unsophisti- 
cated natural luxuriance, they have remained free from some of 
the viees incidental to an artificial civilization—such as minute 
grubs, aphides, red spiders, and so on—which render extreme 
caution necessary in indulging in the sweets of the English garden 
raspberry. Before buying a yacht with an eight-foot draught of 
water, we should wish a more positive assurance from Mr. 
Abrahall on this point, which might be easily conveyed in an 
extra supplement to the properly respective appendix-note proper. 


STELLA.* 
OVEL-WRITING is one of the few things in which the mere 
procs of taking pains tells for very little, unless it is sup- 
ported by a considerable share of one or two other qualities. A man 
may, by dint of intense perseverance in mastering the language and 
thoughts of popular poets, acquire the art of writing respectable 
verses. By assiduous attention to the direction in which the theo- 
logical wind happens to be blowing, coupled with hard reading of 
orthodox writers, he may earn a pretty wide reputation as a divine ; 
while sheer industry, without ever so slight a dash of genius, or 
hilosophy, or acuteness, may produce a very useful historian. 
But a novelist cannot hope to obtain the scantiest success, by means 
of the hardest labour, without the assistance of some talents which 
labour seems incapable of conferring. He must have some notions 
of construction and invention, and a measure of dramatic power, as 
well as more or less of an almost intuitive knowledge of human 
nature. He may write capital stories without being a genius or a 
scholar, or even without being a man of the world, but not with- 
out re and some sort of natural insight into ordin 
character. Granted that anybody who is going to write a pun | 
has all this, then undoubtedly the more labour the better. It is 
impossible to write a good novel without an immense amount of 
hard work ; and hard work, when the other requisites are present, is 
fully as effective in novel-writing as in anything else. Only hard 
work without the other qualifications, as we think, goes for a great 
deal less in a novel than in a poem, or an essay, or a book on history. 
Stella is an excellent illustration of this, The amount of time and 
mental effort which the composition of these three volumes must 
have demanded would suffice for the picking of many thousand 
bags of oakum, or the breaking of innumerable millions of stones 
on the public highway. It is painful to think of the hours and 
days which a fellow-creature has spent in the weary task of piling 
up these chapters. The writer must have slaved at her story like 
a convict at the treadmill. The quantity of elaborate “ working 
out” and *‘ development” is prodigious. But, after all, what does 
this toil and moil go for? hatever sheer labour and plodding 
can do is done, yet Stella is neither amusing nor exciting, nor 
articularly pleasing in any way; it is not even instructive. 
Virtue is rewarded, we must admit ; but then vice is rewarded too; 
so that the candid reader is left in a state of distressing doubt as 
to what'the moral of the story really is, and whether honesty is 
the best policy or not. There are two cousins, one of whom steals 
a purse containing an immense sum of money, and the other does 
not. The one who steals the purse is dismissed, at the end of the 
story, with a pretty, vivacious wife, and plenty of money, while 
the one who does not marries a dreadfully dull heroine with a 
castle. On the whole, the thief is the luckier of the two. Then 
there is a wicked barrister, who is properly punished ; but, as his 
unoffending victims are punished quite as severely, the mind of the 
reader is as confused as ever about the respective advantages of 
vice and virtue. Stella obviously does not belong to that class of 
“moral tales” which used to give such immense satisfaction to 
people with well-regulated minds and large families of children. 


* Stella. By Mrs. Bennett. 3 vols. London: Maxwell & Co. 1364. 
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The authoress evidently supposes that the great secret of writing 
a popular novel is, first, to get all the characters into trouble with- 
out any delay, to aggravate their difficulties until about the middle 
of the third volume, and then to restore them to happiness again 
as rapidly as possible. This theory she has worked out with the 

atest accuracy. Before we have got half-way through the 
first volume, everybody seems to be profoundly wretched and to 
be involved in as complicated a set of scrapes as human beings 
could well contrive to tumble into. But the story meanders 
through more miseries and fresh complications, elaborated with 
relentless tediousness, until the authoress, seeing the end of the 
third volume drawing near, recognises that it is time for the 
Sapiens to begin, when, of course, it comes with a rush. 
Unfortunately for the writer of Stella, the truth of her theory 
depends upon certain conditions, and with these conditions she 
has omitted to comply. A number of people entangled in a net 
of miseries and crimes, and gradually extricated by all sorts of 
ingenious contrivances, may furnish an admirable basis for a good 
novel. The author of No Nameand The Woman in White owes 
his popularity almost entirely to the skill with which he has 
carried out this principle. But then the people must be drawn in 


‘such a way that the sympathies and interest of the reader may be 


genuinely aroused for them. If they are mere dummies, nobody 
cares either for them or their misfortunes. And, in the second 
lace, the complications of calamity must not be so frightfully 
intricate that nobody without the experience ofa veteran detective 
could hope to understand them. The mysteries and entanglements 
should be such that some one event or fact is the master-key to 
them all. Mrs. Bennett has overlooked both these conditions. 
She has laboured hard to make her characters exceedingly miser- 
able, but they are so feebly drawn that we do not care whether 
they are miserable or happy; and her attempt to produce a skilful 
complication results in the clumsiest confusion. Stories which 
hinge on crime and mystery ought to be particularly clear in the 
statement of their facts. The reader ought to be told at once where 
to look for the mystery, though the actual secret need not be dis- 
closed. In Stella we are uneasily conscious that the writer intends 
her readers, at a certain point, to suppose that something has taken 
place which she does not choose to reveal. But what it is about, 
or whom it will concern, we are utterly unable to discern until 
the end of the book. Norman Pascal, a good-for-nothing lad in a 
town on the Cornish coast, discovers one stormy night what seems 
to be the dead body of a shipwrecked sailor, and on searching it 
finds a purse or pocket-book full of money, which he straightway 
ee Peerage f to the spot afterwards, he brings a spade 
and buries the body. en he leaves home and goes to London, 
where he makes the acquaintance of a spirit-medium, and takes 
part in some marvellous séances. He learns that the pocket-book 
which he had found belonged to an uncle who was returning 
from Australia with a large fortune in his pocket. Seized with 
remorse and fear, he returns secretly to the grave on the sea-shore, 
digs up the corpse, and tosses it into the water. As the story 
on, we have hints to look out for a mystery, in the shape of a 
number of old men with grey hair who keep turning up in an odd 
way. After the required space has been filled up by the operations 
of detectives, and the overthrow of the wicked barrister who has 
nothing particular to do with the yok the upshot of the whole 
business is that it appears that the body from which Norman had 
taken the purse was not dead, but was afterwards restored to life ; 
that another body was thrown upon the shore while Norman had 
been to fetch the spade, and that it was this he had buried and 
afterwards tossed into the sea. The devices by which all this is 
finally brought to light are so intricate and tedious that we can no 
more venture to enumerate them than we should venture to transcribe 
a case of very complex contingent remainder. And the base is far 
too weak to support such a tortuous superstructure. In the first 
place, the crime is not bad enough. To carry away the purse of 
a shipwrecked sailor whom you suppose to be dead, and to spend 
the money which it contains, is not perhaps a very high-minded 
action, but it is certainly no black or appalling crime. It is not as 
if a man were to bury his mother alive, or poison his father, or 
shut up a sane enemy in a lunatic asylum. <A great many people 
who pass for worthy and estimable members of society would 
find it a sore trial to pass a dead sailor whose pockets were bulging 
out with sovereigns. Now, if a novel is to attract us by some 
story of guilt and retribution and the punishment of the delinquent, 
let the crime be dark and horrible, not a mere moral delinquency. 
As for the burying of the body which he had plundered—an action 
which is said to have affected Norman Pascal with the most vehe- 
ment remorse—it is not very easy to see either why he should have 
thought it n to bury the body at all, or why, having buried 
it, he should be afflicted with remorse in consequence. Surely 
there is no great sin in burying a corpse. In the second place, the 
criminal in this kind of fiction should be more or less ened. 
We are all as anxious that he should maintain a consistent cha- 
racter as the friends of a convicted felon are that he should “ die 
e.” Norman Pascal’s penitence is of too whining a nature to 
very edifying. He commits all sorts of follies, improbabilities, 
and petty crimes, and then, without any explanation, is seized with 
a repentance as petty and unlikely as his sinfulness. The last we 
hear about him is, that his “pure mellow voice” is heard 
5 mingling in one of Mozart’s finest compositions,” which rather 
reminds one of Uriah Heep and Mr. Littimer singing hymns in 
the model gaol. 
Perhaps the absurdest part of the bock is what is meant to be a 
thrilling episode of animal magnetism, electro-biology, mesmer- 


ism, and we know not what besides. St. Aubyn, a great “ medium,” 
who had made Norman Pascal’s acquaintance, and improved 
it by numerous loans from his stolen funds, wishes to marry 
a rustic beauty whom Norman had taken away from her 
home and brought up to London—only, however, with 
“brotherly” views. St. Aubyn’s motive in wishing to marry 
her is to secure a useful instrument for spiritual operations. 
Accordingly, by some means or other, she is persuaded to go to 
Venice, whither he follows. But Rose will have nothing to do 
with him, so he “has no scruple in resorting to mystic arts to 
enable him to draw her into his power and gain an influence over 
her.” He hires a gondola, in which he proceeds to burn “ stran 
we that produced perfumes of intoxicating effect.” The 
results of this process and of a “ charm-powder” which had been 
administered to poor Rose are satisfactory, for on entering “a 
small but lofty apartment” he finds her in a trance in the 
moonlight. 

St. Aubyn stood gazing on her admiringly for some 
over her as far as her feet, repeated this action several times, and then sai 

unconscious Instan arose ea 

her hands before holding her head erect. . . . 
was a spectacle at once striking and lovely. Her eyes were closed, and her 
features bore traces of grief and anxiety that might have moved a heart less 
hardened by passion and mysticism. 
Thus she is slowly led off to a secret chapel, and is just rescued 
in time by the penitent Norman, some of the old men with grey 
hair, and a body of Austrian police. Her life is despaired of, but 
eventually she throws off the evil influence, and is well enough, 
at the end of the third volume, to take a part in the four-part 
song with Norman, who has by this time made an honest woman 
of her. As the rest of her work is serious, we presume that Mrs. 
Bennett means all this rubbish for reality, and that, by burning 
strange compounds over marble tables in gondolas, men may make 
women do whatever their masters bid. If this be really the case, 
what a demand for oe compounds and gondolas will arise in 
many a British household! Archbishop Whately consoled himself 
for the prevalence of a habit of novel-reading by reflecting that 
modern novels do not “ perhaps display more genius now than 
formerly, but they contain more solid sense.” We may leave it 
to the readers of Stella to contradict the Archbishop's judgment. 


CLERICAL AND PAROCHIAL RECORDS OF CORK, CLOYNE, 
AND ROSS.* 


A SERIES of Diocesan records like the volumes before us, if 
it could be extended to all the dioceses of the country, 
and to all the ages during which its churches have stood, 
besides the local interest of each part of it, would be a work 
of singular value. Mr. Raine is attempting it for the Arch- 
diocese of York; and Dr. Brady has accomplished it for 
the now united dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. The 
author of any work of the kind need scarcely be forewarned 
that it is as certain to involve the toil of many years, and as 
certain not to be remunerative, as anything he can well put his 
hand to. But persons might be found to bear the pecuniary 
burthen if only the men could be found able and willing to perform 
the labour. casionally, as at York, there may be and ¢ a lady 
who is willing to expend on a literary monument to an anti- 
quarian husband the sum which would otherwise have gone in 
marble, glass, or a naticnal school. There is, here and there, a 
Jonathan Oldbuck to whom his hobby is its own reward. Almost 
every diocese might have its “ Surtees Society” if anybody would 
set about its formation. And where there are no favourable acci- 
dents of a local kind, the present experiment proves that, even in 
a South-Irish diocese, a list of subscribers to a single work of the 
kind is to be found containing enough names, at all events, 
to secure the author against loss. But then men must 
be found who, in addition to the somewhat peculiar 
ability required, are willing to undergo the labour involved 
in overhauling all the Diocesan registers, with those of every 
sang and every accessible library; and it will be well if they 
ve not to complain, as here, that “inquirers, armed with the 
permission of the Bishop, may yet be baftied by surly officials ” (it 
seems Dr. Brady in vain sought access to the Chapter Books of 
any one of the dioceses, except, by a sort of accident, to a casual 
copy of that of Cloyne) “or disconcerted by the want of proper 
catalogues and indexes, or driven away by dust or dirt.” A this 
the ecclesiologist has, of course, e up his mind to at the out- 
set; indeed, it probably adds a little mild excitement to the rather 
monotonous sort of steeple-chase for which he is entered. 

Dr. Brady’s three volumes, we may say at once, are very well 
done. Possibly there is a little too much of a kind of detail which 
is needlessty trivial. It is scarcely necessary to tell the world all 
the prizes that every cl in three dioceses won at Trinity 
College, nor whom they married, nor the names and numbers of 
their children. It even slightly savours of scandalum to 
— the fact that a rather distinguished living Fellow of 

inity College was married as long ago as 1824. The process 
had been tacitly allowed for many years, no doubt, but it was, in 
strictness, only legalized, if we remember, some ten or fifteen years 
back. It is a misfortune, also, that there.should be appended to 


Cloyne, and Ross. By W. 
Maziere Brady, D.D., Chaplain to the Lieutenant and Vicar of Clonfert, 
Cloyne. London: Longman & Co. 1864. 
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the work no less than eighteen pages of “ notes and corrections ; ” 
they are mostly, however, the result of renewed researches, and 
anyhow they are a conclusive evidence of the conscientiousness of 
the compiler. We should have preferred, again, that a more 
definite order had been observed in the arrangement of the 
materials. The lives of the Bishops should have come first ; then 
the episcopal, Parliamentary, and other documents illustrating the 
history of the see, in chronological order; then the history of 
each cathedral dignity, prebend, and parish ; then the alphabetical 
catalogue of the clergy, past and present. As it stands, the reader 
must gather his diocesan (as distinct from the ae informa- 
tion as best he may from the beginning of the first volume, and 
the beginning and end of the third. 

In a work involving the biography, at greater or less length, of 
several hundreds of persons, it is needless to say that nothing like 
a full account of the more conspicuous of their number can be ex- 
pected. Bishop Berkeley’s admirers, for instance—and who is 
not among them ?—will scarcely be contented with the three 
pages and a half which are all that can be for him; and 
which, we are obliged to add, contain nothing that everybody 
did not know long ago. Dr. Brady is a descendant of the senior 
partner in the firm of Brady and Tate, Psalm-manufacturers to 
King William IIL., of “ glorious, pious, and” other memory, and 
we fancy Berkeleys and similar phenomena are not much in his 
line. But he does justice to the really noble episcopal family (for 
there were five of them) of Synge. ey were Church restorers 
of the highest order; the bishoprics before us were almost rescued 
from annihilation by their hard work and self-denial; and the 
account of George Synge, particularly, though it is far too short, 
is an honest and painstaking record of a thoroughly able man. 

The best part of the work, and it occupies nearly two of the 
three volumes, is the detailed history of each parish in the 
dioceses. Beyond the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, few records of 
any sort have been preserved before the Reformation. The im- 
propriators of the period had the best personal reasons for destroying 
them. From that time the record here given includes probabl 
all that can be known. The compiler apologises for muc 
questionable Latin and for many details which are a good deal 
more than questionable, by the blunt profession that he “has 
not altered the Latinity and grammar of the ancient docu- 
ments, nor has he suppressed a single fact therein re- 
corded from any wish to conceal what might be judged 
discreditable to the Church.” And thoroughly he acts 
up to his profession, and thoroughly discreditable a great deal of 
the record is, though by no means exclusively to the clerical 
element in the mixed ly which is commonly called “the 
Church.” In reading history, people somehow identify the 
Clergy with the Church—for it saves the trouble of thinking— 
who are almost uproarious at public meetings in insisting upon 
the Laity’s right to a share in it. There was, after all, a spice of 
sly professional malice about good Doctor Arnold, when he insisted 
with native vigour that “the Clergy are not exclusively the 
Church.” He had a lively appreciation of the reverse, as well as 
of the obverse, side of the dictum ; and he could hardly have hoped 
for a better commentary on it than is, quite unconsciously, sup- 

lied by the parochial annals of these volumes. Dear old Dryasdust 
i his uses after all; and they crop out now and then in unex- 
pected eorners with a comic sort of Nemesis, as in this work. 

Ex pede Herculem. Cork, Cloyne, and Ross are probably neither 
much better nor much worse than average Irish dioceses of the 
East, West, and South. How the Anglo-Irish Church came to be 
what. it is, is as plainly written down in these pages as if they had 
been compiled for the purpose, with the additional advantage that 
{as the book is wholly concerned with persons and proper names) 
we discover also the agents, lay and clerical, under whose mani- 
pulation the result was effected. Whether the Irish Church 
was more or less richly endowed, up to the time of the Re- 
formation, than its sisters in England and Scotland, we need 
not inquire here; nor, again, need we ask whether the perti- 
nacious adherence of the native Irish to the existing form of 
worship arose more from the belief that the new religion was 
wrong than from the fact that (right or wrong) it was English. 
We are not quite sure that if, by any possibility, the Lords-Deputy 
had fanounad the then existing ritual, the natives would not, like 
the Scotch, have started a Reformation of their own. As it was, 
not only the Reformed Church, under English patronage, made no 
way with the population, but it was itself almost as severely plun- 
dered as the overthrown Church of Scotland. An extract from 
Bishop Bennet’s MSS. is tolerably instructive on the subject :— 

The Church of England suffered very severely by the Reformation in its 
temporal affairs, above half the clerical property being vested (i.e. impropri- 
ated) by that event, but that of I was in a manner annihila’ 
Bishopricks, Colleges, Glebes, and Tythes, were divided without shame or 
merey among the great men of the time, or leased out on small rents for 
ever to the friends and relations of the incumbents. Among whom, one man 
of the name of Devereux, after plundering the whole estate of Dunbrodie, 
of which he was Abbot, had the interest to get himself appointed Bishop of 
Ferns, in order to dilapidate in the same manner the possessions of that 
considerable see, which he did so compleatly as not to leave it worth a 
shilling. From this general devastation many of the Irish Bishopricks, as 
Aghadoe, Kilfenora, Kilmacduagh, &c. &c. never recovered. Killala, the 
best in Ireland, was only worth 3ool. per an.; the Archbishoprick of 
Cashel 100l., Cork only 7el, and the rest in proportion. 


There may be a little professional exaggeration in the recital 
Cam its truthfulness appears to be confirmed by a note of 
. Brady’s, in which he says that Clonfert was reduced to 200i, 
Waterford to 1ool., and Ardagh to 1/. 18, 8d.), but the Strafford 


letters, a century after the Reformation, are full. of evidence of 
the same kind. Nothing short of uniting half a dozen or more 
benefices afforded a decent maintenance for a minister. An Act for 
the purpose was, indeed, passed by Charles II.; and when, in addition 
to this enforced non-residence on the greater part of the benefices, 
we remember that any attempt at worship or teaching in the onl 
language the natives understood was (as in Bishop Bedell’s case 
steadily frowned down by those in authority, we get a sufficient 
insight into the causes which have led to the position that the 
English Church has held, now for three centuries, in the island. 
It has been a system of moral garrisons in a hostile country, not 
an indigenous Church. Strafford did his best, according to his 
lights, in the way of mending matters. His béte noire, Clanricarde, 
had no less than 100 livings in his hands; Lord Cork, besides 
all the landed estates of the see of Lismore and the college of 
Youghall, had impropriated all the livings belonging to both 
of them; and these were but imens of a class whose 
numbers were only limited by their opportunities. ae ccm | 
appropriated a slice of church property who had the chance, 
Strafford’s measures of restoration were equitable enough, 
but they could scarcely be very ble to the patients; 
and the account, in these volumes, of the way in which, 
with the help of George Synge (his right-hand man in 
ecclesiastical matters), he me the Fitzgerald of the time 
“vomit up Cloyne” is sufliciently amusing. It = ares US, 
however, for the fact that Strafford’s departure from d was 
the signal for a furious insurrection. The prospects of the Church 
were, of course, worse than ever; and the events of 1688-9 
reduced it — in three provinces at least—to its last extremity. 
Bishop Dives Downe’s Tour (in 1693 and the following yee * 
a record of Nulla ecclesia, ecclesi 
in ruina lapsa (the Bishop’s Latin, by the way, seems to have been 
about as much in ruins as his diame), are the rule ; cura inservitur 
is almost a rarity. 

Things have improved, no doubt, as tillage has superseded 
pasture in the country, and probably the Irish Church was never 
so tolerably furnished with funds as it is at this moment. But 
that it will ever reclaim the population to itself, is more than 
we venture to think possible. It is annoying to find that, even 
during the interval Chuome 1830 and 1860, the Protestant 

pulation has decreased, not perhaps to so large an extent as the 
Bioee Catholic, but with a steady uniformity which is di 
ably suggestive. Templebrady, e.g. which forms the corpus of the 
Deanery of Cork, and which has the unusual advantage of having 
been subdivided into three perpetual curacies, with resident 
incumbents, has fallen from 335 10 344 and this is almost an 
exceptionally favourable case. Dr. Brady’s own parish has descended 
from 275 Protestants to 144. In one parish, we observe that the 
Protestant population has increased trom 14 to 22, but the 
announcement is immediately followed by an enumeration of the 
incumbent’s eight children—we suppose by way of accounting for 
the phenomenon. 

otwithstanding all this, the Irish Church will long sur- 
vive Mr. Dillwyn. It has been computed that the land (of 
which the tithes are part) is so largely in the hands of 
Protestants that the annual grant to Maynooth more than 
equals the payments made from Roman Catholic sources to 
the Irish Church altogether; and, though its clergy can scarcely 
hope to influence the native Trish mind in religious matters to 
any great extent, their value asa sort of semi-spiritual squirearchy, 
in a country where the lay landlords are so generally non-resident, 
must always be very considerable. We have only to add that 
Dr. Brady’s volumes abound in amusing, and at times instructive, 
details. To any one who takes an interest in the subject we 
gladly commend his work. 


VARTHEMA’S TRAVELS.* 


Niccolo de’ Conti returned to Venice in 1444, after 
ending twenty-five years in the East, he confessed that 
he had been induced to renounce Christianity during his Oriental 
wanderings, and applied to Pope Eugenius IV. for absolution. 
The Pontiff granted his request, and subjected him to no 
heavier ae than that of relating his adventures to 
Poggio LBracciolini, the Papal Secretary, who committed 
them to writing. Ludovico di Varthema showed as little 
scruple in disencumbering himself of his religion, but his 
apostasy seems to have weighed lightly on his conscience, and 
after reassuming his discarded creed with his European habi 
he cheerfully told his story without requiring any ecclesiasti: 
ressure. The true vagabond is seldom a man of deep religious 
eeling, and Varthema appears to have fully merited that title. 
He wandered from one country to another with unvarying equani- 
mity, blessed with a vigorous inquisitiveness which no indulgence 
could satiate, capable of deriving endless satisfaction from a 
constant change of scene and associates, and free from the nos- 
talgia which destroys the pleasure of so many travellers. 
Evidently he was a man of strong vagrant instincts, x for ad- 
venture, impatient of rest, and little affected by any law of domestic 


* The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema in Egypt, Syria, Arabia Deserta 

and Arabia Felix, in Persia, India, and Ethiopia, a.p. 1503 to 1508. 

Translated fromthe origi Italian edition of 1510, with a Preface, by 

John Winter Jones, Esq., F.S.A., and edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 

by George Percy Belge, late Government Chaplain in the Presi of 
mbay, Author of “ ‘The Nestorians and their Rituals,” &c. With a 

Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1863. 
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gravitation. With the elasticity of a Sindbad, he had no sooner 
recovered from the fatigues of one voyage than he was 
anxious to commence another; and after his return to Europe, 
the dedication prefixed to his work informs us that, having 
explored the East, he was desirous of a. upon a jour- 
ney of discovery choomgh the regions of the North. It is 
possible, indeed, that he may have been urged abroad in 
the first instance by more than a mere craving for novelty 
and adventure, and that his erratic movements may not 
have been as purposeless as they o— in his own narra- 
tive. Although he scarcely ever s of the Venetians, it is 
not unlikely that he may have travelled in their service, employed 
to gain information about the East, especially as regarded the 
routes from India to Europe. For at that time the subject was of 
the greatest importance to the merchant princes of the Adriatic. 
They had long monopolized the Oriental trade, and their wealth 
had grown ever greater as the tide of commerce flowed unceasingly 
along their quays. But after Vasco de Gama had rounded the 
stormy Cape, the Venetians found that the golden stream began to 
ebb. <A great Portuguese empire arose in the East, the gems and 
silks and spices of India were conveyed to Europe through another 
channel, and the first hy r= betrayed themselves of the decay 
into which the Venetian Republic gradually fell. Its rulers strove 
hard to maintain its position, not scrupling, a little later, to form an 
unholy alliance with the Sultan of Egypt, and equipping a fleet to 
co-operate with his against the Portuguese. ey doubtless 
employed numerous emissaries to explore the lands with which 
they traded, and among these agents Varthema may probably be 
oned, 

Leaving Europe towards the end of 1502, he sailed to Alex- 
andria, paid a short visit to Cairo, and then proceeded to Syria. 
After remaining for some time at Damascus, he was able to join 
the caravan which started for Medina in April, 1503, and he 
successfully achieved the pilgrimage to that city and to Mecca. 
He then deserted the caravan, and making his way to Juddah, 
sailed down the Red Sea to Aden. There he was thrown into 
rison, but a woman’s kindness obtained his release, and enabled 

im to pursue his journey to Persia and India. Touching at the 
island of Diu in Guzerat, he made his way to Hormuz, and thence 
to Herat and Shiraz, where he ingratiated himself with a wealth 
merchant who supplied him with the means of extending his 
travels. Returning from Persia, he sailed along the west coast of 
the Indian insula, touching at several ports, and carefully 
studying the country and its inhabitants. After landing in Ceylon, 
and sailing along the Coromandel coast as far as Pulicat, a little 
north of Madras, he crossed the Bay of Bengal, and visited Siam, 
Burmah, and Pegu. Thence he proceeded through the Straits 
of Malacca to a town in Sumatra, and steering along the coast of 
Java, landed on some of the Banda and Molucca Isles. These were 
the farthest points he reached, and after making acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of Borneo and Java he returned to India. At 
Calicut he was forced to stay for a time against his will, but at 
length he escaped to the Portuguese fortress of Cannamore, and 
thence returned to Europe, arriving at Lisbon in 1508. Such is 
the outline of our author's wanderings. 

His narrative is always interesting, and sometimes amusing, for 
he is not destitute of humour, and he describes some very strange 
scenes with a gravity which’ is highly edifying. His accuracy is 
remarkable, the correctness of his descriptions proving that he must 
have possessed an enviable memory and a rare conscientiousness, 
To a traveller who had wandered through so many all but unknown 
lands, there must have been a strong re to exaggerate the 

Jories he had seen, and the difficulties he had surmounted; but 

arthema appears to have withstood its influence, and generally 
to have confined himself to actual facts. There is much that is 
singular in his book, but less that is incredible than might have 
been expected from one who had breathed for years an atmo- 
sphere of fable and romance. We are entitled to doubt his 
statement that although the Moors have several times rebuilt the 
tower in which St. Paul was imprisoned at Damascus, “in the 
morning it is always found broken and thrown down;” and we are 
inclined to with Professor Owen in rejecting, rather than 
with Mr. Badger in accepting, Varthema’s account of two unicorns 
he saw at Mecca—animals with the body of a horse, the head of a 
stag, and legs “slender and lean like those of a goat.” This de- 
scription he concludes with the just remark, “Truly this monster 
must be a fierce and solitary animal.” And the following 
anecdote of a Sultan of Cambay, who “ has moustachios under his 
nose so long that he ties them on his head as a woman would tie 
her tresses,” appears rather apocryphal :— 


est’ oy he eats poison. Do not, however, imagine that he fills his 
stomach with it ; but he eats a certain quantity, so that when he wishes to 
destroy any great personage he makes him come before him stripped and 
naked, and then eats certain fruits which are called chofole, which resemble 
a muscatel nut. -He also eats certain leaves of herbs, which are like the 
leaves of the sour orange, called by some tamboli; and then he eats some 
lime of oyster shells, together with the above mentioned things. When he 
has masticated them well, and has his mouth full, he spurts it out upon that 
person whom he wishes to kill, so that in the space of half an hour he falls 
to the ground dead. This sultan has also three or four thousand women, 
and every — that he si with one she is found dead in the morning. 
Every time that he takes off his shirt, that shirt is never again touched by 
any one; and so of his other garments; and every day he chooses new 
garments. 


But Varthema seldom treads upon the doubtful ground of 


f hearsay, 


and never indulges in such = of imagination or raptures of 
poesy as-enliven the journal of his predecessor, the Persian Abd-er- 


nee one of whose descriptions concludes with this state- 
ment :— 
Both the water and the air out 80 a 
3 ‘That the fish went away to seek refage in the “igs 
In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease, 
For the desert was filled with roasted gazelles. 

Varthema saw some strange scenes and met with some oe + | 
adventures during his long wanderings. His acquaintance wi 
Oriental manners commenced at Damascus, where he devoted 
himself to Arabic and Islam, and gained admission into a troop of 
Mamluks, who possessed singular privileges, especially as regarded 
the fairer portion of the inhabitants. During the pilgrimage to 
Medina and Mecca he filled the honourable post of a soldier of 
the escort, and was able to see at his ease all that was worthy of 
notice. At the latter city, he was enabled to escape from the 
caravan by the kindness of a friendly Moor, who concealed him in 
his house, and whose wife and niece were so delighted with their 
new acquaintance that they wished to retain him with them, and 
“made t lamentations” when he insisted on d ing. At 
Juddah he did not fare so well. “ During a fortnight,” he sa. 

“ all day long I remained stretched out upon the ground, cove 
up with my garments, and keeping up a constant groaning, as 
ough I were suffering intense pain in my stomach and body,” 
and never daring to leave the mosque in which he had taken 
refuge except at night. At Aden his lot was still worse, for 
he was thrown into prison, and might have remained there all his 
life had not one of the Sultan’s wives taken a fancy to him. He 
pretended to be mad, and played his part with thorough earnest- 
ness, for “these dogs brought me some pieces of marble, saying, 
‘ Eat, this is sugar,’ and some others gave me grapes filled wi 
earth, = outa it os salt, and I ate — marble and the 
s and e ing, ther ”’—a proof of singular stren 
teeth, unless b means “ The Queen 
always at her window with her damsels,” he continues, “ and I, 
being mocked by many men and merchants, taking off my shirt, 
went quite naked as I was, before the Queen, who took the greatest 
delight in seeing me.” Eventually she obtained his release from 
prison, and sending for him kept him before her for two hours, 
contemplating him, he remarks, as though he “had been a 
nymph,” and promising to fatten him with “eggs, hens, pigeons, 
pper, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs,” if he would stay with 
er. But he was eager to get away,and at last contrived to 
effect his escape, carrying with him golden proofs of the royal 
lady’s affection. After this, his course became smoother 
and he encountered few _—_ during his visit to India and 
Persia. At Shiraz, he made acquaintance with a merchant who 
appears to have paid the expenses of the rest of his travels, and 
whose society he ee during the greater part of his 
sojourn in the East. So pleased was the Persian with 
Varthema, that he wished to bestow on him the hand 
of his niece “Samis, that is, the Sun,” but our traveller did not 
avail himself of the offer. “When we had arrived at his house,” 
— Varthema, “he immediately showed me his said niece, with 
whom I pretended to be greatly pleased, although my mind was 
intent on other things.” ‘The recollection of his wife and children 
at home may have influenced his conduct, but his anxiety to see 
cities and men appears to have driven more tender feelings from 
his heart. So the beautiful Samis was left to await his return 
while he explored the coasts of India and Burmah and Siam, and 
the Islands of the Eastern Archi . 

His description of the Hindoos contains little that had not 
been previously stated, but it is often quaintly expressed. 
When they pray, “they perform certain diabolical actions with 
their eyes, and with their mouths they perform certain fearful 
actions.” When they eat, “the cooking must be performed 
by the hands of a gentleman, for the ladies only cook for 

emselves” ; and when they are ill they are visited b 
“ten or twelve men clothed like devils,” who dose them wi 
ginger juice, “and this they drink, and in three days they no 

onger have any illness, so that they live exactly like wild beasts” 
—an inference which appears more abrupt than reasonable. 
And he gives, as an illustration of the morals of the country, 
what he says is a not unusual conversation between two 
“Pagan gentlemen” at Calicut. “So and So, have we 
been a long time friends ?” says one; to which the other replies, 
“Yes, I have for a long time been your friend.” “Let us 
exchange wives,” says A. “Come to my house,” says B. So, 
when he reaches his home, he breaks the news of the arrangement 
to his wife. “Go with this man, for he is your husband.” To 
which the wife dutifully —, It pleases me, I go.” And the 
whole matter is concluded with equal ease and brevity. After 
leaving India, Varthema finds little that is interesting to say of 
uative customs, with the exception of a lover’s ordeal which is the 
fashion at Tenasserim, where “a young man will speak to a lad 

of love, and he will take a piece of rag well saturated with oil, 
and will set fire to it, and place it on his arm, on the naked flesh, 
and whilst it is burning he will stand speaking with that lady, not 
caring about his arm being burnt, in order to show that he loves 
her ;” and he also describes a way of disposing of useless relatives 
in Java; where “their children or relations set them up in the 
market-place for sale, and those who purchase them kill them and 
eat them cooked. And if any young man should be attacked by 
any great sickness, and that it should appear to the skilful that he 
might die of it, the father or the brother of the sick man kills him. 
And when they have killed him, they sell him to others to be 
eaten.” The fear of being cooked seems to have made some 
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impression on Varthema’s mind, and he began to tired of 
wandering, and to wish to be at rest. So he turned homewards, 
and after surmounting much difficulty and encountering many 
dangers he succeeded in making his bee to ~~ 

arthema has been fortunate in falling into the hands of a 
translator and an editor who have done him full justice. Mr. 
Winter Jones has rendered his narrative with fidelity and spirit, 
and Mr. Badger has annotated it with great ability and with very 

t pains. The Editor’s introduction and notes contain an 
immense amount of information, and his personal —s of 
the country, and his acquaintance with its languages, have 
enabled him to clear up much that would otherwise have been 
ambiguous in the story. In spite of the unusual advantages he 
enjoys, the work must have cost him an immense amount of 
labour, but it has evidently been a labour of love. He has the 
highest opinion of Varthema’s merits as an explorer, and they are 
satiouhtelip very great. The description of Yemen is particularly 
valuable, for no other European except Niebuhr has given any 
accurate account of it; and the narrative of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca is especially important, as Varthema followed a ditierent 
route from that adopted by later travellers, from the time of Pitts 
to that of Burton. But the chapter on which Mr. Badger justly 
lays most stress is that in which there occurs what appears to be 
an allusion, not only to Australia, but also to the great continent 
since discovered to the south of it. The captain of the ship in 
which Varthema was sailing from Borneo to Java pointed out to 
him “four or five stars, among which was one which he said was 
opposite to our North Star”—evidently the constellation of the 
Southern Cross—and he said : — 

That on the other side of the island of Java, towards the south, there are 
some other races, who navigate by the said four or five stars opposite to ours ; 
and, moreover, they gave us to understand that beyond the said island the 
day does not last more than four hours, and that there it was colder than in 
any other part of the world. 

This reference to Australia, observes Mr. R. H. Major—than whom 
no one is better qualified to give an opinion on the subject—is very 
vemarkable, for it is antecedent to the earliest evidences of the 
discovery of that country, which occur in manuscript maps of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The indication of a knowledge 
of the great Southern Continent is yet more remarkable, for, as 
Mr. Major further observes, while it is difficult to suppose that 
the Malay skipper could have been so far South as that 
continent, it is yet more difficult to believe that he was 
capable of peculiar to those high latitudes, 
except from perso observation, or from information de- 
rived from navigators who had been there. Moreover, Var- 
thema’s record of those phenomena precedes by twenty years the 
reference on any maps to the sup Southern Continent, which 
first began to be represented as a continuation of Tierra del Fuego 
after the discovery of Magellan’s Straits during the first circum- 
navigation in 1519-21. At the close of the century, however, 
though still prior to any authenticated discovery of Australia, this 
passage of Varthema’s was referred to upon engraved maps, as a 

roof of the existence of an enormous but unexplored Southern 

ontinent. 


NOT AN ANGEL.* 


N2 one now-a-days thinks of making a heroine the piece of 
insipid perfection admired by our sentimental grandmothers. 
The tendency of contem novelists is rather the other way. 
“Not an Angel” is therefore scarcely so distinctive a title 
as “ Not a Klepto-maniac,” or “Not a Secret Poisoner.” The 
Miss Lisle, however, who is “not an angel,” is not the other 
thing either, but is just a “ being not too good for human nature’s 
daily food,” and her history is a panegyric of the received and 
orthodox ideal of womankind, in contradistinction to all innova- 
tions on the type, in whatever direction. The story follows a good 
though modern fashion, in being comprised in two volumes —a 
length in general fully sufficient to give for all necessary 
evolution of incident and gradation of interest. The point of view 
is essentially feminine. In chapter the first, the childish character 
is portrayed with some care, so much so that it is with no slight 
relief that we find, at the opening of chapter the second, that we 
have left this state of things fifteen years behind us. It is in the 
first chapter, however, that we are introduced to the principal 
ersonages of the story—to wit, Harry Lisle, his schoolfellow 
Norman Trenant, and his sister Claudia Lisle, who has just been 
sent from Calcutta to live with her aunt in England. ‘The aunt, 
Euphrasia, is also entitled to be considered a leading personage, if 
rsistent occurrence throughout the tale can constitute her such ; 
ut she is one of those nervous, washed-ont, good, and good-for- 
nothing people, who impress but very slightly either the pro; 
of events or the mind of the reader. The buried romance of her 
life is an attachment to the father of Lisle, who has now 
been absent for years money-making in India. She is in what 
Thucydides calls the “stationary” period of life, and alters 
little in the fifteen years which elapse Saleen the opening and 
the real commencement of the story; but her ward Claudia has 
grown into being the belle of her neighbourhood—the suburb of a 
country town—and Harry Lisle, now an officer, has just landed on 
leave from India, and is on his way with his old friend Norman 
Trenant, to see his sister and aunt. Norman has taken to ship- 


* Not cn Angel. By the Author of “ Ethel,” “ Sister Anne,” &. London : 


building, and is working hard to retrieve the lost fortunes of his 
family. The meeting, after so long an absence, of the trio who 
had parted as children and now renewed their acquaintance as men 
and women, is very naturally described. Claudia’s character will 
be best gathered from the following description :— 


For the face, it was attractive, characteristic, 'picturesque ; sometimes 
more than this, it grew radiantly into a certain beauty of its own, such as 
we never see in marble or on canvas; but this, to say truth, was not a 
frequent aspect of this young lady’s face, which an acute observer t 
readily guess was more apt to take expressions of scorn, wi 
patience, indignation, and such girlish vices, than to glow with that won- 
derful light from within which occasionally transfigures far homelier faces 
than hers into temporary loveliness. Except when she was very naughty 
indeed, her eyes always looked “ good.” ‘They often refused to countenance 
the mischievous, flexile, mouth in those sarcastic, wayward, rebellious exer- 
cises to which it was prone. 


Overjoyed and over-excited with the news of her brother's 
approach, she has been — in the en, when, many hours 
before he was expected, he suddenly makes his appearance, catches 
her round the waist, embraces her summarily, and proceeds to 
introduce Norman Trenant, who had followed at a little distance. 
“¢Lodie, you don’t know this gentleman?’ ‘I have not the 
pleasure,’ said Lodie, with a stately bow; and then turned aside 
with a countenance as much ruffled as her muslin skirt.” In 
fact, the sudden arrival and bluff greeting of the long looked-for 
brother are too much for her composure, and too little in harmon: 
with her affectionate anticipations, so that she can hardly restrain 
her tears till an opportunity occurs to escape from the room. 
Ladies’ nerves are of so subtle a fibre that we cannot venture to 
pronounce such a result improbable; but we must own that the 
causes assigned, consisting apparently of the arrival of a brother 
some hours before he was expected, and consequently before one 
has time to brush one’s hair and smoothe one’s = seem hardly 
adequate to produce the effect described. Harry Lisle, not un- 
naturally, pronounces his sister “ a stiff, formal piece of girlhood.” 
The ever-sensible Norman Trenant, however, rejoins :—“ I think 
you are mistaken; I don’t suppose she is either cold or stiff; you 
took her by surprise.” 

So far the qualities which have distinguished Claudia from 
an angel have been those of temper, from the angry crying fits of 
childhood up to the pretty pettishness of young ladyhood. We 
next come to a period, which lasts through most of the remainder of 
the story, during which she is infected with the “strong-minded” 
heresy. Her brother soon forgave the coldness of her first greet- 
ing, and discovered that want of warmth was not the fault of her 
character, but on the subject of woman’s rights he and she were 
diametrically opposed ; indeed, her frame of mind was not amiable. 
Quick appreciation of her neighbours’ shortcomings and absur- 
dities began to develope into a cynical disdain which she mis- 
took for elevation of tone and sentiment, and the sure sign of her 
own excellence. ag J tries now ent, now raillery; some- 
times he candidly allows his inferiority (in common with the 
whole male sex) to the strong-minded 
have no chance with any of them at mathematics, or logic, or 
singlestick, but submits that he may ibly excel them in such 
trifles as taste in dress, or skill in parting the hair. As a foil to 
the impetuous and ambitious Miss Lisle, there ap on the 
scene, un a visit to the neighbouring town, Eve, the cousin of 
Norman Trenant. In her, Harry finds realized his idea of female 
perfection. Suffice it to say of the subsequent history of these 
two personages, that , before obeying a sudden recall to 
India, tells Eve that he loves her. She, somewhat to the 
reader’s surprise, has never contemplated him in any other and 
more individual character than that of “Claudia’s brother,” and lets 
him leave her without hope ; but time rolls on, and distinguished 
service in the great mutiny sheds a halo round his image in her 
memory, so that, when he returns after the fighting is over, his 
suit is no longer in vain. Claudia, meanwhile, is putting her 
doctrines of the rights and duties of woman to the test of actual 
life. Her theories are a little undermined by a visit which she 
pays to Eve’s family at Gold-harbour. She has left behind the 
frivolity of the watering-place society of her home, and feels less 
self-possessed than usual on being thrown into a purely natural 
family circle. Norman Trenant does not, like the dandies of 
Chillingham, yield an admiring acquiescence to all her somewhat 
arrogant pereaie When she announces her intention of 
being the lady who is neither awed, nor charmed, nor enraptured 
by the sight of Rome, and says that she hates a conventional en- 
thusiasm, he does not shrink from telling her that conventional 
indifference is perhaps worse; and Mr. Gascoigne, the pater- 
familias, uses the vantage ground of his age an le Ban of 
the world to show her gently the narrow basis of her generaliza- 
tions. The peaceful — of the scenery in which she was living, 
the fragrant garden, the low nipple of the river audible in the in- 
tense stillness, all rate to break up the self-sufficient wilful- 
ness of Claudia’s character. This unassuming family suggested 
all sorts of doubts of her hitherto undoubted theories; she felt 
that there was something noble in these quiet people which was 
wanting in herself. “They are good, they are very good,” she 
consoled herself by saying; “but they can know little of the 
deeper realities of existence in this still, sheltered place.” The 
deeper realities of existence were, however, destined to complete 
in her the lesson which these friends had begun to teach, and 
the actual work for which she used to express a longing was 
forced upon her by necessity. In a strange land she feels the need 
of a protecting arm, and the search for work,as a governess, though 
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undertaken and carried through with — and firmness, does not 
prove so heroically happy in fact as it had been painted in theory. 

As to the issue of the story, we shall confine ourselves to statin 
that the three concluding chapters are entitled respectively “ Dar! 
hours before the dawn,” “In the twilight,” and “The new day 
comes.” The events of the tale are all of the most everyday 
character, and yet it contains a good deal that is unnatural—a 
many sudden likes and dislikes and changes of em which may 
be called moral miracles. Yet ve ibly all this is the un- 
naturalness of reality. Nature exhibits far abrupter transitions 
than are warranted by the rules of art. The book, asa whole, gives 
us a decided impression of truthfulness. The person are not 
mere stalking horses, the conversations are easy, and the descrip- 
tions good. e evening parties in Chillingham are capitally done. 
The entertainments of the Misses. Thornburgh took place in one of 
those dreary streets which had been fashionable fifty years ago, in 
a house that was tall, gaunt, and of a dingy neutral tint within and 
without. The drawing-room was “a very temple of forlorn gen- 
tility.” The furniture consisted chiefly of chairs 
and old china. Round the card-basket on the central table were 
formally arranged one or two annuals of twenty years back, an 
album, “a small volume which impertinently professed to contain 
‘the Beauties of Shakspeare,’” two large ones of Dr. Somebody’s 
“Memoirs,” and the Chillingham Gazette for the week before last. 
Here Claudia used to be inveigled into playing on the old square 

iano, much irritated at the end of every “piece ” at being thanked 
by her hostess for that “ sweet air,” or “spirited melody.” 
Then came sandwiches and biscuits, and the fly to take her home. 
The ball at Mrs. Dacres’ was a far grander affair. It was Eve 
Gascoigne’s first experience of “society,” and many things as- 
tonished her not a little. “She noted the radiant delight of the 
girl in pink tarlatane, who was pulling cracker bon-bons with a 
young officer, and alternately laughing convulsively and colouring, 
although not exactly with bashfulness, as it seemed, at all he said 
to her.” This Eve, with some self-complacency at her penetration, 
pronounces to be a flirtation. In the earlier portion of the book, 
we are shown that Claudia Lisle is not an angel, being beset with 
many faults of temper sou with such a pretension. Later, 
we are told how she learnt that she was something different from 
a man. She is converted, partly by the logic of facts, partly by 
the rhetoric of the Gascoigne family, to quite the proper view of 
her position and duties; and this really very interesting heroine 
becomes at last the wife of Norman Trenant—a conclusion 
against which we must protest. There is no indication that she 
ever cared for him in the least, and her thoughts had for months 
been painfully employed on far other subjects, when he suddenly 
intervenes, and says: “Don’t send me away. Let me speak to 
you this once—before we leave this place.” A page later they 
are married, and entering upon a course of living happily ever 
after. Norman we consider a rather objectionable character. 
He is the type of hero who appears in his coarsest form in 
serious American novels. He has a fixed expression of coun- 
tenance, yields to none of the weaknesses of his friends 
and neighbours, stops runaway horses in headlong career 
without the slightest effort, treats his eventual wife with 
great rudeness, behaving to her as a sort of fatherly school- 
master, and only when she has quite despaired of thawing 
his noble self-possession, makes her happy. for ever by 
being so as to allow her to marry him. There must be, to 
the American schoolgirl mind of the more unworldly sort, some- 
thing marvellously fascinating in these priggish beings. Norman, 
we said, resembles the type; but we hasten to add that he does 
not exactly conform to it, and have great pleasure in quoting the 
following extenuating characteristics :— 

He did not turn pale readily ; dark shadows were not wont to across 
his features from time to time ; and he had contracted no habit of biting his 
nether lip under the pressure of emotion. If Miss Lisle expected him to 
turn by a vigorous effort from the object of his gaze,—with a face sternly 
set, and eyes half sad, half fierce,—she was profoundly disappointed. 

Claudia Lisle is a finished picture, the others are sketches—all suf- 
ficiently well done for the purpose. In short, the whole storyis a piece 
of sweet and tender and true writing. Much delicacy of percep- 
tion is shown, much sympathetic analysis of emotion; refinement 
- everywhere present, not unenlivened with the summer-lightning 
of humour, 


SHEAHAN’S HISTORY OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.* 


A THICK inelegant octavo volume, closely printed, and with- 
out a single map, plan, or illustration, Mr. Sheahan’s History 
of Buckinghamshire forms as great an outward contrast as it is 
possible to imagine to the stately folios, with bold type, broad 
margins, and ne copper-plate engravings, in which the old 
topographers to enshrine their disquisitions. Unfortunately, 
the difference between the Plots, Hasteds, Morants, and others of 
the old school and this their most modern competitor is scarcely 
less marked when we leave their outsides and come to com 
their respective methods of handling their subject-matter. In an 
old county history one finds, often enough, much that excites a 
smile. Tedious genealogies, courtly adulation, exaggerated trifles, 
and hasty generalizations abound; but, somehow or other, the 
writers generally show themselves to be scholars and gentlemen, 


* History and Topography of Buckinghamshire, comprising a General 


S the County, preceded the Early Hi. G 


and their books embody a vast amount of original and invaluable in- 
formation, honestly obtained, and modestly offered to their readers. 
Too often a modern topographical history is only a réchauffé from 
Leland, e, or Lysons, hastily executed and spoilt in the 
process, while the additional new matter is compiled without taste 
and without discrimination. To some extent this is true of the 
work before us. It is impossible, of course, for a modern topogra- 
ood to avoid borrowing largely from his predecessors. But we 
ve a right to demand a due owledgment of benefits received, 
and we may fairly expect that some considerable addition should 
be made by original research to the stores of facts already accumu- 
lated. Above all, we may claim that the most recent events which 
are necessary to be sealed in a county history should be judi- 
ciously selected. It is something like chronicling small beer to 
recount not only how some obscure coun n was “tea-potted” 
with a suitable testimonial, but how the worthy incumbent's wife 
received at the same time a chaste butter-dish from the Sunday- 
school teachers. So, again, the speeches of local dignitaries on 
particular festive occasions are not worth reprinting from the sli 
of the county newspapers. All this looks like incorrigible book- 
making, for which there is literally no excuse in a work of this 
sort. e real difficulty in writing a county history is not to find 
matter, but to know when to stop. Here, for instance, is a 
volume which runs to nearly a thousand pages, and yet only 
pretends to be an epitome. How much better in every 
way it would have been for careful pruning and condensation ! 
The truth seems to be that the compiler—who, it appears, has 
already “ edited” in like fashion some five or six county histories 
—has undertaken the task less from any real interest in the 
subject than as a matter of speculation. The faults of the penny- 
a-liner are inevitable under such circumstances. One neither 
expects — English nor correct Latin in compilations of this 
kind. r. Sheahan unfortunately does not stand alone in the 
stupid confusién between “ prebend,” the thing, and “ prebendary,” 
the person, which is almost universal in the newspaper-writing of 
the day. Thus he tells us that the rector of Stoke Hammond “ is 
also the rebend of Brampton,” although the proper word pro- 
ad occurs by accident several times in the same page. 

e ap | sympathize with the feelings with which Messrs. 
Cooper of Cambridge would see their learned work quoted, under 
the title of the Athenie Cantabrigienses, for the sufficiently curious 
statement that one Sir William Chester, formerly Lord or of 
London and M.P. for the City, retired from public life after bury- 
ing his second wife, and spent the rest of his days in study and 
devotion as a fellow-commoner of Peterhouse! Faults 6f this 
kind, which are evidently not mere accidental misprints, abound 
in this volume. There is some excuse perhaps for making Mr. 
Gilbert Scott (himself, by the way, a Buckinghamshire — 
talk, in a notice of Wing Church, of “an aspidally finish 
cathedral ;” though a topographical historian who dabbles in 
architecture so much as Mr. Sheahan might well have taken the 
pains to learn the proper technical expressions of the art. 

In spite of these not inconsiderable blemishes, this History of 
Buckinghamshire is a book very well worth getting, not only for 
residents in the county, but for all who wish to have at hand a 
convenient and cheap substitute for a more ambitious volume of 
reference. The county itself is not, indeed, one of the most 
important of the shires. Complimenting the members of the 
local Architectural and Archeological Society, who very sensibly 
appointed a sub-committee to examine the proof-sheets of the 
present work, Mr. Sheahan observes, with very doubtful taste :— 
“It must be a source of gratification to the inhabitants of 
Buckinghamshire—a purely agricultural district—to know that 
amongst them is a very large number of patrons of antiquarian 
and topographical literature, exclusive even of the higher oume.” 
The county contains no town of any importance, and no natural 
features that are very remarkable except the Chiltern Hills and 
Co Beeches. There are, several shrines 
as the phrase now f t interest. People e pilgrim- 
house at Chalfont, to Hooker’s parsonage at Drayton Beauchamp, 
to Burke’s home at Beaconsfield, to Gray’s ts at Stoke 
Pogis, and to Shelley’s cottage—now a beer-shop—at Marlow. 
Dropmore, the oldest and finest pinetum in England, Stowe, Ash- 
ridge, Eton, Medmenham, and Quarendon, where St. Osyth (a 
famous Saxon saint) was born, are by no means to be forgotten in 
this vpeean For the rest, there is not much that is distinctive 
in the records of Buckinghamshire manors and the descriptions of 
Buckinghamshire villages. Mr. Sheahan follows the usual routine 
in his notices. Each parish is first described statistically ; then its 
manorial history is epitomized ; then its distinguished men, if any, 
are enumerated ; and then its buildings, beginning with the church 
and ending with the meeting-house. It is a stereot hrase in 
Mr. Sheahan’s narrative that “the Baptists,” or “ the Methodists,” 
as it may be, “ have a neat red brick chapel here.” One gets tired 
of the epithet, which really means so little. But, on reflection, 
we know of no better one to suggest; and we suppose that, while 
“plain,” “bald,” “ staring,” or “ hideous ” would give offence, the 
writer was glad to take refuge in the above inotlensive form 
which at least emphasizes the only positive quality to be obsery 
in an average specimen of conventicular architecture. 

It is impossible to give any general view of a volume which is 
made up of innumerable ca facts and details, and which is only 


intended to be used for p 3 of reference. But we may notice 
a few matters of interest whieh stentk us on a cursory examination 
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of its contents. ‘Thus, under Bierton, it is recordedthat the last gibbet- 
ing in the county took place here in 1773, in a field called Corbet’s 
Piece, from the name of the murderer there executed. It is not to 
be wondered at that the old footpath was diverted for a con- 
siderable distance in order to avoid the ghastly object. At Dinton 
died, in 1696, perhaps the last hermit in England. This was 
John Bigg, secretary to Simon Mayne the regicide, and himself 
supposed to have been the actual executioner of Charles I. He 
was a man of some wealth and some learning; but after the Resto- 
ration he chose to live'in a cave, and never changed his clothes, 
mending them, when necessary, by fastening fresh cloth or leather 
over the decayed parts. A shoe of his is sae which has 
become by this process ten times thicker it was at first. 
Comb Hill, in cee one with its summit 811 feet 
above the sea level, is the highest eminence in the county. 
Harrow and the Sydenham Crystal Palace can be seen from it. If 
we may judge from the frequent notices of desecrated churches 
and chapels which meet one on turning over these pages, we 
should say that these objects, not very common in England 
generally, are unusually numerous in Bucks. There is Qua- 
rendon, for example, about .a mile and a half from Ayles- 
bury. This was the chief seat of Sir Henry Lee, of 
itchley, the champion of Queen Elizabeth, who is so fami- 
liar to the readers of Woodstock. The family mansion 
has long disappeared, and the estates have passed into 
other hands. e church, a very interesting structure, seems to 
have been first disused about 1720. Since then it has become a 
complete ruin, and the gorgeously painted and gilded tombs of the 
Lees are desecrated ome nearly destroyed. The arms and legs of 
the alabaster effigies have been utilized in the neighbourhood, in 
a truly Boeotian fashion, “for propping “p pig-styes.” It is 
creditable to the Architectural Society of the county that they 
have lately rescued this building from its degrading use as a cow- 
, and have fenced it round to protect it from further profanation. 
Robert Hill, the “learned tailor of Buckingham,” who died in 
1777) having taught himself Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, besides 
mathematics, may be reckoned among the worthies of the county, 
though he was born near Tring in Hertfordshire. Under Addington, 
we find no small ee to church a in the fact 
that, upon stripping the church, a copy of Hen IIl.’s Prymer 
was found cousaiian in the wall. It 4 not eaid in whose posses- 
sion the book is. It is the only copy known to exist, besides the 
one—formerly thought to be unique—belonging to Stonyhurst 
College. Brill, on the borders of the county, possesses a pottery 
which has existed (it is thought) ever since Roman times on the 
same spot. A common brown earthenware is, however, the onl 
kind that is now made here. In his description of Crendon paris 
Mr. Sheahan mentions a curious range of ancient buildings with a 
stone basement and an overhanging story of wood and brick, 
which is called the Old Staple Hall. “Nothing is known of it,” 
he says; but there can be no doubt that it was built for the 
accommodation of the wool-staplers. Lace-making and needle- 
making are now the chief trades in the parish. Notley Abbey 
stood Lassecly near Crendon. Scarcely a fragment remains of the 
conventualchurch ; but the ancient dovecot, containing 1200 pigeon- 
holes, is still perfect. Drayton Beauchamp was the seat of the famous 
family of the Cheynes or Cheneys. Mr. enumerates twenty 
different forms this is found in ancient docu- 
ments, varyin m. ignes to Ken. The word is supposed to 
be derived from Chéne, oak. It is common enough ts read in 
ee books of the relics which used to belong to famous 
abbeys. Mr. Sheahan makes a new feature by enumerating those 
which are said to exist in a modern Roman Catholic church at 
Danesfield, in Medmenham parish. Here the chief relics are 
asserted to be a hand of St. James the Apostle (it is not 
said which of the two) and the body of a St. Constan- 
tia. In contrast with this we will conclude with men- 
tioning the most recent development of Buckinghamshire 
industry. It seems that chair-making has become an immense trade 
at Wycombe and its neighbourhood, owing to the great abundance 
of ;beech, the “Buckinghamshire weed,” in the surrounding 
country. Windsor chairs have long been famous; but the Wy- 
combe manufacture is of very recent introduction. Wycom 
chairs are now ly exported to Australia and Constantinople. 
One maker provided 8,000 at one order for the Crystal Palace, 
and it has been calculated that a chair is finished in Wycombe 
every minute throughout the year. Sedet a@ternumque sedebit 
ought to be the motto of this new trade. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Not an Angel. Sheahan’s History of Buckinghamshire. 


London: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GTRATFORD-ON-AVON TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE, K.G. 


SATURDAY, April 23, BANQUET, at 3 -: Lord " 
In the Evening, Display Fireworks, ty Darby. Carlisle in the Chair. Tickets, 21s. 


MONDAY MORNING, April 25, at Noon, the “ MESSIAH.”—Mesd ton- 
Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. tley; Mr. T. Harper (Trumpet). = and 
of 500 Performers. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. Tiekets, 5s.—Keserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 

8. 


MONDAY EVENING, at Seven o'clock, a GRAND CONCERT of Music associated with 

ords from Shak Parepa, Sainton-Dolby, ‘Arabella Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Santley. Orch of 120 L Cond Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. Tickets, 2s. 6d.—Reserved Seats, 5s. and 10s. 6d. kpieige 


Evening, at Seven o'clock,“ TWELFTH NIGHT” will be represented by t! 


Mr. Compton—Priest, Mr. Cullenford—Officers, Mr. Coe saa Mr. James—Olivia, Miss H. 


gg Mr. Rogers—Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Mr. Buckstone—Fabian, Mr. W. Farren—Clown, 
] 


~ After the Comedy, Mr. Sothern (Lord will 
e oly, ¢ Dundreary) appear in a new Farce. Tickets, 5s.— 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, April 27, a SHAKESPEARIAN READING. Tickets, 
28. 6d.—Reserved Seats. 5s. In the in of the withdrawal Fechter, 
Mr. Vining, of the Royal Prineess’s Theatre, has kindly undertaken to put two of Shakespeare's 
ik pen the Stage. At Seven o'clock will be produced the Tragedy of “ROMEO AND 
JULIET.” The character of Juliet by Mdlle. Stella Colas. Supported by Mrs. H. Marston. 

r. J. Nelson. Mr. Vining, Mr. D. Fisher, Mr. Forrester. Atter which the “COMEDY 

rot juppor'! y Miss C. Howard, and Miss E. 

Tickets, 5s.—Ieserved Seats, 6d. and Sis. 


The Hamlet Tickets will be available for this Evening’s Entertainments. 
hakspearian Rooms, a CONCERT of 
Ti 6d.—Reserved 


re} 

Mrs. Hermann Vezin (late Mrs. Charles Young)—Celia, Miss Rebecca Pow Pe 
Bufton—Audry, Miss Charlotte Saunders—The Duke. Mr. J. Bennett—Jacques, Mr. Cresy 
—Amiens, Mr. W. H. Cummings—Orlando, Mr, W. Farren—Adam, Mr. Chippendaie —Touch- 
stone, Mr. Compton—Le Beau, Mr. Belford—Oliver, Mr. R. Dolman— Wrestler, Mr. H. Payne. 
The play produced under the superintendence of Mr. Creswick. Tickets, 5s.—Reserved Seats, 


and 
FRIDAY E GRAND F. 
a. ‘VENING, April 29, ANCY DRESS BALL. Tickets (by 


A series of Popular Entertainments in the following week. 
During the Festival there will be an Exhibition in the Town Hall of many * 
known Portraits of Shakespeare and eminent Actors of his Plays. s of the well 


London, Birmingham, M. 
Friday the 22nd, to Saturday the 30th. 


Tickets, Procrammes, &c. be obtained at 2 Exeter Hall, London, ‘estival 
Ticket Office, New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon. meneame 


taining full particulars of all matters conn 
the Town ani! Neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, is now ready. 
the Ticket Office, and from all Booksellers, price 1s. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Instituted 1738, fur the Maintenance of Aged and Decayed Musicians, their 
‘Widows and Orphans. ’ 
Parronerss—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of HANDEL'S MESSIAH, at St. James's Hall, on 
Friday E ing, May 6, 1864. sd Eliza H 


The OFFICIAL PROGRAMME, published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter = 
ected with the FESTIV to 


6d.; Tickets, 5s. and 3s. Addison Loon, 319 h, 
Co., 48 Cheapside; principal Musicsellers; and Austin's ket Office, 28 Piccadilly. 


HE MOTETT CHOIR will hold their SECOND PUBLIC 
MEETING this Season on May, in of the Architectural Union 
and several Compositions by the late W. Dyce, Esq., A, the 


Music. 
Eight o'clock precisely. Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., and is., to be had of Novello & Co.. : 
Soho. Poultry Masters, 78 New Bond Street, and 33 Aldersgate Street 3 
Roy: treet. 


, and 35 3 
Place, Eaton Square; and at 
THOS. HELMORE, M.A., Hon. Precentor. 


WILBYE COOPER’S ANNUAL CONCERT, St. James's 
Hall, Wednestay, May 4, at Eight o'clock.—Mesdames Parepa, Banks, Helen Percy 

inn, Lewis Th Wilbye Cooper, C é, ; 

Winn homes, Wile Conper, Chas. Halle, Suey 

ets, 3s., 2s., and is.—Addison & Lucas, 210 

Regent Street; ustin, 28 + and Wilbye Cooper, 68 Richmond 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
B 

IRTIETH ANTAL, ITION NOW QUEEN, at their Gallery. 59 Pal 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


PRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The ELEVENTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists: Freneh 
and Fiemish Schools, is NOW Admission, Catalogue, yer 


BiGYPrAN HALL, Piccadilly. Now on View, “A 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT HAMPTON COURT IN THE SUM 

tien 

Public Buildings. Mount of Olives, and the oe John 


Bowden's Descriptive Lecture at Twelve, Two, and F; Daily. *g § 
of Thirty, Orizinal “Drawings of “JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, AND THE HOLY 
PLACES.” Open from Ten till Five. Admission, One Shilling. 


THE HOLY 
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